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NOTES 


Wuat induced the Premier and the Cabinet—presum- 
ably at the very last moment—to forego a fulfilment of 
what looked very much like a national wish—the an- 
nouncement of a British Protectorate over Egypt, come 
what may? There is good reason for believing that in 
this act of abnegation Lord Salisbury—eager as ever for 
peace—was yielding to the urgently expressed wish of 
M. Delcassé, who, we can well suppose, feared the pos- 
sible consequences upon French opinion in its present 
inflammable state of an openly avowed forward British 
policy in Egypt. The Protectorate must of course come 
sooner or later ; it may well be early in the new year when 
the question of the finances of Egypt will be forced 
upon the attention of Europe. It exists now in all but 
hame, and may yet be proclaimed from the housetops as 
an item in an all-round Anglo-French deal. 


“THE great feature of Lord Salisbury’s speech last 
evening (I was close by him),” writes a correspondent, 
“was the sledge-hammer emphasis which he laid on the 
Words ‘at present’ in referring to the Protectorate over 


Egypt. » 


From the same valued source we learn that “‘ they are 
having an awful time of it at Omdurman. Burying the 
12,000 dead bodies has been a fearful business. Major 
Shekleton, a fine soldier, and one well.in the confidence 
of the Sirdar, has gone up to Fashoda to relieve Jackson, 
who is coming North.” 


WE are glad to learn that the Foreign Office is at last 
showing some sense of its duty to British subjects and 
British interests in Morocco. After all the indignities 
heaped upon the members of the Sus expedition, it is some 
satisfaction to know that the Sultan of Morocco is being 
called upon to make such reparation as money can make 
for his contempt of the rights of British traders. There 
was, moreover, the other day a timely cruise of H.M. 
ships Scylla and Hawke from Gibraltar, to remind this 
potentate that there are limits to our forbearance. 


A noTE of cheerfulness from China just now is as 
welcome as would be a ray of sunshine in this intolerable 
November dulness. Such a note of cheerfulness was 
struck at the meeting of the Pekin Syndicate by Mr. H. E. 
M. Bourke. Now, the Pekin Syndicate is a commercial 
body whose primary aim is dividends, but also it is one of 
those undertakings which carry political consequences, 
and upon the uses it makes of its concession and the 
energy and sagacity it displays will depend very largely 
our national standing in China and the influence of our 
diplomacy. So much, indeed, has been recognised 
by the Foreign Office. ‘‘H.M.’s Government have ob- 
tained from the Chinese Government the formal recognition 
of the Syndicate’s right not only to construct an inde- 
pendent railway of their own to a navigable tributary of 
the Yang-tsi-Kiang, but also to make branch lines to con- 
nect with the Pekin-Hankow Railway, the property of the 
Belgian Syndicate.” Lord Salisbury has made good his 
promise of support for any well-considered enterprise in 
China. 
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Has the French Chamber turned over a new leaf? On 
Tuesday the dear delights of an interpellation of the 
Government on Fashoda were actually foregone. Perhaps 
the Deputies do not quite deserve all the praise they 
receive. What the public by which they live and move, 
and have their being, is thinking about is not Fashoda, 
but Dreyfus. It is as if when the Parnell Commission was 
sitting and the interest in it was of the keenest, we had 
been asked to get excited over some ‘‘ graceful concession ” 
or other in Siam. Our statesmen and the friends of peace 
everywhere can of course ask nothing better than the 
concentration of public attention across the water on 
Dreyfus. The situation furnishes an excellent opportunity 
for the quiet withdrawal of Marchand’s party, and for 
calm business-like conversations between Lord Salisbury 
and the French Ambassador. (Of his successor, by the 
way, all men speak well.) With regard to the wilder 
statements which have appeared in the Paris Press, 
one naturally wonders whether there is any founda- 
tion for the astonishing suggestion of the well-informed 
Correspondent of the Daz/y News that Germany, the only 
Power whose interests would be forwarded by France 
going to war with Great Britain, may be employing the 
Guelph Funds in the corruption of French journalists. It 
is a Machiavellian idea, and Mrs. Crawford ought either 
to have said less or more. 


‘* My friend, the Emperor William,” and ‘‘ My friend, 
the Sultan” were still exchanging compliments when we 
went to press. The story that the Kaiser is to be given 
something useful on the Tripoli coast—whether for cash 
down, as in the case of the church site at Jerusalem, is 
not stated—and the fully confirmed report that he is going 
to look in at Madrid on his way home, have turned public 
attention from Syria to the African territory lying between 
Egypt and Tunis, and to Morocco. As the Emperor has 
already succeeded in rubbing France the wrong way by 
his ‘‘statement of claim” in Syria, it might be thought 
that he would hardly proceed further to touch Gallic sensi- 
bilities by placing his hands simultaneously on two different 
parts of the southern coast of the Mediterranean. But you 
can never tell. 


A propos French spheres and French aspirations in 
the Mediterranean, it should always be borne in mind that 
our neighbours’ statements as to the strength of the 
national position in Northern Africa are to be taken cum 
grano. During the week even the experienced M. de 
Blowitz has been deceived. He had been led into writing 
that the French colony in Egypt is “‘ five times as large as 
that of any other nation.” This, of course, is quite wrong. 
The French are only 14,155, against 38,175 Greeks, 
24,467 Italians, and 19,557 British, The language of 
European Alexandria is Italian, not French; and while 
610 British ships visit the port in a year, not more than 
145 French vessels are seer there. 


Prince GEORGE OF GREECE’s portmanteau was not 
packed, but it is nearly ready now. Our optimist fore- 
cast of the way in which the Admirals would deal with the 
Turks if they did not clear out of Crete within the 
appointed time was fulfilled to the letter—except a mere 
handful in the Russian sphere, all the Ottoman troops are 
now off the island—and the Admirals have already 
intimated that they will be ready on Tuesday for the new 
High Commissioner, Prince, or whatever he is to be 
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called. If his Royal Highness were not in waiting, anda 
sailor man himself, the Powers and Cretans might doa 
great deal worse than elect Admiral Noel to the Governor. 
ship right off. ‘‘ Quite splendid,” Lord Salisbury’s phrase, 
is none too strong for his conduct during the last few 
weeks. As the Premier said, ‘‘ If we are able to restore 
to Europe a pacified and well-administered Crete, it wif} 
be due more to Admiral Noel’s individual action than to 
that of any living man.” 


Tue Germans are taking yet another leaf out of our 
book in their action in Africa. We brought Colonel. 
Lugard from East Africa, by way of South-West Africa, : 
to the West Coast, and now the Germans have sent Major 
von Wissmann by exactly the same route to the 
Cameroons, in order to lead an Expedition to Lake Chad, 
If all accounts be true, there is the best end of half a 
dozen other Expeditions, chiefly French, moving in the 
same direction. What they all hope to get is not very 
clear. If the Lake bears any resemblance to the descrip. 
tions we have heard of it, it is not a particularly attractive 
spot. Happily, now that the frontier has been delimited, 
British interests are likely to be affected very little by the 
Expeditions. Let us hope, in the interests of humanity, 
that they have not counted without Rabah.  Zobeir 
Pasha’s ex-slave is a first-class fighting man, and the 
possessor of an uncommonly good opinion of himself as 
the Black Sultan of the Lake country. 


Tue Republicans of the United States have paid dearly 
for official favouritism and corruption during the war. 
But in spite of ‘‘ Algerism” they still have control of the 
House of Representatives, and are in a_ substantial 
majority in the Senate. President McKinley will no doubt 
believe, therefore, that the country is at his back in 
insisting on Spain handing over all the Philippines. In 
these circumstances the Queen Regent’s Commissioners in 
Paris might as well make up their minds at once to give 
way to their American colleagues. The election as, 
Governor of New York State of ‘‘ Teddy” Roosevelt—ex- 
Naval Under-Secretary, ex-Police Commissioner, ex- 
Colonel of Rough Riders—is at once an indication of 
Imperialist feeling and a blow for Tammany. Is this 
redoubtable personage—a kind of Yankee Lord Charles 
Beresford, we gather—to be Mr. McKinley’s rival for the 
Presidency in 1900? It looks rather like it. 


Tue details which come to hand as to the progress the 
Siberian Railway is making and the quality of the engineer- 
ing work which has been put into it are not only interest: 
ing but important. Some Anglo-American tourists from 
Peking who chose to come home overland instead of by 
sea rode across the Gobi desert and into Siberia as far 
as Irkutsk, where they took train by the Great Siberian 
Railway for St. Petersburg, reaching it after twelve 
days in the cars. The rate of progress by rail was 
found to average twenty miles an hour, and the caf 
riages ran so steadily that shaving was easy. Some 
facts about the permanent way are worth remembering: 
There is only a single line, and the rails are as light as 
18 Ib. the foot. In order to facilitate rapid traffic, there 
are, or are to be, sidings every seven versts, and every 
station is built on a siding. Some idea of the rate at 
which Siberia is being opened up may be gained from the 
fact that a quarter of a million Russian colonists are pf 
ceeding there during the present year. Poor wretches, 
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gith a famine at home which will cost the Government 
490,000,000 roubles to relieve, it is little wonder that they 
ye anxious to try their fortunes in Asia ! 


“Arter all,” say those who are inclined to turn a 
jindly eye on the system of government which has lasted 
so many centuries in China, ‘‘ here you have an Empire 
yherein the marvellous sight is seen of four hundred 
nilion persons being ruled without either an army or a 
uy.” A big disaster like that now reported from the 
Yedlow River throws a vivid light upon the Chinese notion 
“ruling.” For about the twelfth time the Hoang-Ho 
ys burst its banks. As usual, hundreds of villages have 
en destroyed. An area almost equal to that of Surrey 
and Sussex has been flooded ; a million people are in dis- 
tess, In a properly administered country these repeated 
jwndations could be obviated by proper works. In China, 
pecause of official corruption and a lack of public spirit, 
yo money is available for the purpose. Until the very 
noment that white men take over the government of the 
wuntry, ‘‘ The Sorrow of Han” will be permitted to send 
forth his devastating floods at will. If Holland were 
“uled” for five years on Chinese principles, Queen 
Wilhelmina would have very little of her territory left 
above water, and North Sea fishermen would be trawling 
wet Amsterdam and Haarlem for herring. ° 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: To what extent do dogs 
sjoy human games? I once hada greyhound that taught 
islf to be a capital field at cricket, and I have just come 
from a game at golf wherein Wig, a little Scotch 
terier, figured conspicuously. He belongs to a friend of 
nine, and early in the year, when he began to accompany 
i proved a nuisance from his insane desire to retrieve 
the balls. As he was muzzled, the only result was that 
techanged every good lie into a bad one, and as we are 
weily matched you may imagine how energetically he 
was corrected. Instead of persisting in a bad habit, he 
widently cogitated, and now contents himself with running 
wand finding it. The certainty with which he accom- 
jlshes this is remarkable. My friend drives a long 
distance, but the ball flies high and is often erratic as to 
direction, yet the dog follows without difficulty, rushing 
ithe moment it leaves the T. Query, is he guided by 
ight or hearing ? If anybody except his master is driving 
it looks on critically but does not move, nor does he 
‘meern himself with any shot that is not played from 
tT. Another curious habit of his is that he cannot pass 
thmp-post without gazing dreamily up at it. But per- 
laps he is moved by the memory of a cat that was treed 
athat position once. 


Tae public examination of Mr. Hooley is a piquant 
wmmentary on our two moralities, the actual and the 
‘minal. Men of business deprecate any further exposure 
of City methods, and Society bewails the day it stooped 
\company-promoting. This feeling may account for the 
vnttance of the creditors to cross-examine Mr. Hooley. 
They have all fluttered,” said the Registrar. What, as 
~ §tammarians say, is the sense of the word ‘‘flutter” 
® that remark? ‘They will none of them turn up,” 
ithe bankrupt, who ought to know the kind of men 
«2: Financial people are paid in strange ways. 
Athird of a horse for his wife” is one of them. Mr. 

ley says he gave 42,777 155. 6d. to one man ‘‘ because 
Was a friend of mine,” but the ‘‘friend” says he 
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rendered services. But to pay £35,000 to enable another 
friend to become a country gentleman and to get nothing 
for it is the ne plus ultra of altruism. It revives our faith 
in human nature. 


Rumours that the Volunteers are to be mobilised should 
direct attention to the condition of this force. Our army 
is so small that we cannot dispense with the services of 
these citizen soldiers, yet how are they faring? While 
our population is increasing by leaps and bounds, this 
force is standing still. There is a dearth of officers and 
men, and it is largely because the Volunteers, most of 
them, are dressed in the most unpicturesque of costumes 
and are shown little consideration by the authorities. 
During the official year just ended ,there were, it is true, 
more newcommissions than retirements, but there are many 
detachments greatly under-officered. From a national 
point of view it is desirable that every young man should 
gain the physical and mental benefit of ‘‘ citizen soldiering,” 
and there is really no reason why the strength of the 
force should not be increased very considerably if it 
were judiciously nursed, given good uniforms and rifle 
ranges. 


CotoneL Sir Epwarp Hit, M.P., has made good 
use of the crisis to wake up the ports of the Bristol 
Channel to an appreciation of their defencelessness. He 
has already been promised by two Under-Secretaries of 
War that some big guns shall be mounted, and something 
in this direction has been done ; but it is a mere bagatelle 
in comparison with the needs. It is not surprising that 
Sir Edward Hill is dissatisfied. The absurdity of placing 
guardships at Queenstown, Berehaven, Greenock, Hull, 
and elsewhere, and of neglecting the Bristol Channel ports 
and the Welsh coalfields, has been pointed out in THE 
OUTLOOK repeatedly. There are plenty of battleships 
swinging idly at their moorings at the home naval ports 
that could be sent up the Bristol Channel—a means of 
protection and a continual advertisement of the Navy, 
and therefore an effective recruiting-sergeant. 


OnE very tangible satisfaction may be drawn from the 
naval preparations. Whatever may happen in the near 
future, we now know where the Navy stands to-day. 
Apart from the squadrons in distant waters, there are two 
great naval forces between Malta and Gibraltar in the 
Mediterranean, and they include eighteen of the most 
powerful battleships in the world, a large assortment of 
swift cruisers, and a flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers. 
Thus do the Channel and Mediterranean Squadrons 
dominate the Mediterranean—an unexampled display of 
naval power. Nearer at home we should have been left 
unprotected but for the wise action of the Admiralty in 
concentrating the ships of the Reserve Squadron, which is 
now ready to go anywhere, and will probably steam in 
stately fashion up and down the English Channel and 
round about. This fitting out of the Reserve Squadron 
and the naval concentration in the Mediterranean, without 
recalling a single ship from distant seas, has rekindled 
the Britisher’s pride in the Navy, and, may be, has taught 
some lessons in other quarters. 


Ir is not often that an insurance company appears in 
a law suit, and when it does appear it usually wins. The 
recent case of Lord Rosmead’s executors against the 
Norwich Union Life Assurance Society is interesting, and 
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in its sequel forms no exception to the rule. The point 
at issue was quite clear. The Company paid bonuses 
every five years to its rhembers, and had Lord Rosmead 
lived about two months longer he would indisputably 
have been entitled to the quinquennial bonus. He died, 
however, just that period before it was due, and the 
executors claimed payment. In that the Deed of Settle- 
ment defines its members as ‘‘all the living persons who 
shall have effected assurances with them,” the action, to 
the lay eye, savours of sportsmanlike enterprise. Mr. 
Justice Channell, with a jury, held that nothing was pay- 
able. The system of apportionment may hold with rent, 
but it does not apply to insurance bonuses. 


‘* An English statesman was to him an individual who 
would risk his soul to sit on the Treasury Bench. It was 
the duty of the Irish agitator to see that the English 
statesman should sit on the Treasury Bench only on his 
conditions.” Thus does Mr. Barry O’Brien expound the 
political principles of the late Charles Stewart Parnell, 
whose biography he has just written and sent forth. Mr. 
Gladstone described Parnell as ‘‘ the most remarkable and 
the most interesting” person he had ever met. On read- 
ing Mr. Barry O’Brien’s pages now and again a suspicion 
crosses the thoughtful reader’s mind whether, after all, 
Mr. Gladstone, the ardent advocate of Home Rule, was 
not in a measure the tool of Parnell. Was Mr. Glad- 
stone the enthusiast exploited by the keen-witted politician 
that these Memoirs suggest? The question is a nice one. 
And how, the reader is tempted to ask, has Ireland fared 
as the result of all the political manceuvres and battles of 
which Parnell was the moving spirit? ‘‘ Unscrupulous,” 
Mr. Chamberlain calls him; ‘‘ unscrupulous like every 
great man.” How did his unscrupulousness serve Ireland ? 
No two men will agree as to that, though all will admit 
that Irish politicians stand distracted and impotent to-day, 
because they have forgotten the great lesson of Parnell’s 
career—the necessity for discipline and unity of purpose if 
a political body is ever to leave its mark on history. 


Dr. Guinness Rocers speaks out for Lord Rosebery, 
and we cannot wonder at it. ‘‘ Inthe crisis through which 
we have been passing,” he writes in the /ndependent, ‘‘ one 
man has stood out conspicuous as a leader of public opinion. 
How much Lord Rosebery has contributed to the fortunate 
result which seems to have been reached hardly needs to 
be pointed out. He has not satisfied Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
but he has impressed the world by his lofty patriotism, and 
he has compelled even his severest critics to do homage to 
his eminent ability as a statesman. His speeches on vari- 
ous subjects have been marked by rare eloquence, but the 
great charm of the man has been his sense of public duty.” 
As for Sir William Harcourt, ‘‘ Erastianism will not make 
him popular as a Liberal leader, even though conceived in 
the interests of Protestantism.” Nonconformity, then, so 
far as Dr. Guinness Rogers speaks in its name, is for 
Lord Rosebery as Liberal leader. But that he can never 
be so long as Sir William Harcourt remains in the 
political arena. A man would be more than long- 
suffering—he would be non-human—to court another 
such experience as that which preceded the Rosebery 
resignation. 


THE verdict of manslaughter passed by the Coroner's 
jury at the inquest upon the body of the late Mr. Harold 
rederic was an inevitable sequel to the evidence. ‘‘ The 
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treatment of the Christian Scientist was not merely given 
for purposes of charity, but was paid for,” said the Coroner 
in an able summing-up of the case, ‘‘and Mrs. Mills held 
herself out as a person who had a valuable cure.” Hay; 
taken upon herself the charge of the case, and placed her. 
self in the position of quasi-guardian to a helpless per 
the jury had to consider whether Mrs. Mills had neglected 
the duty of a guardian in refraining from calling in medical 
aid. To this charge there could be but one reply. It ig 
time that the police bestowed the same amount of atten. 
tion to these Christian Scientists as has been given to the 
Peculiar People and other irresponsible faith-healers, The 
latter are bad enough, though presumably honest, but the 
blasphemous and cunning charlatanry of the Christian 
Scientist should receive an even shorter shrift. 


Tue Sirdar has been to the Guildhall. On Wednesday 
there was a Lord Mayor’s Show, and in the evening there 
were speeches of a more or less political and imperial 
nature. ‘‘But where do we come in?” the artist and 
poet of to-day may possibly exclaim. And, truth to tell, 
it really seems as though British art and British literature 
were divorced from the national life—exotic growths that 
have no part in the national development. Who will 
paint or model the heroic figures of to-day? Mainly the 
men at Madame Tussaud’s and the skilled artisans who 
turn out a popular battle picture within a month of the 
‘*Cease Fire.” True, we have Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Newbolt; but neither of these gentlemen is publicly 
honoured or included in our official ceremonies. The 
State does not recognise the part that the arts can be 
made to play in a nation’s existence, and few of us realise 
to what uses it could have put a Watts or a Leighton, an 
Alfred Gilbert or a Bates. 


WE are by no means among those who advocate an 
art-ridden nation, but most certainly the State should 
provide something more than a street corner and a 
pedestal, something more than casual dumping places 
for the lonely figures that occasionally emerge from the 
line of our streets and highways. Public monuments 
can be grouped and arranged, a dozen figures can be knit 
together by a central idea, and a whole can be pro 
duced that will be far more satisfying and respectable 
than the disunited pieces of sculptured gentility whose 
splendid isolation and absolutely tasteless commissioning 
cause us frequent tribulation. In Westminster Abbey some 
such plan has been followed, rather from accident than 
design we suspect. Trafalgar Square might easily form 
another place of public pilgrimage were the ordering of it 
in other hands. Strange as it may seem, London boasts 
no such group as the memorial to Lord Roberts that was 
recently sent out to Calcutta. 


Max Atvary, the well-known Wagnerian tenor, died 
on the 7th inst. He appeared in London at Covent 
Garden in the performances of the “Ring” in 1893 and 
also in 1894. He was seen during these seasons 10 
“Tristan” and ‘“Tannhauser.” At Bayreuth he was 
retained as a singer in these works, and he appeared many 
times in America. His singing was essentially — 
in style, and many in London may have thought that he 
scarcely sang his part. His was the pure deck 
method, scarcely comparable to the cantabile of Jean 
Reszke ; but, voice apart, he was an admirable actor, a0 
the popular success of the ‘‘ Ring” performances 10 1893 
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was due in great measure to the charm of his impersona- 
tion of Siegfried, the work that was given first of the 
gtiesin that year. He was a man of lovable disposition, 
and it is painful to think that in his last moments he had 
scarcely the bare necessities of life. Seeing that Bayreuth 
gives a singer Audos, if nothing else, why should there 
not be a Bayreuth fund for those who have taken part in 
the Festivals there ? 


We have to note another remarkable exhibition 
of English antagonism to zsthetics. ‘‘Pelléas and 
Melisande,” a production worthy of the Latin sense of 
beauty, has been revived for matinée performances at the 
Lyceum, and the Philistine is on his hind legs, foaming 
and roaring. His record is a warning. He has preferred 
Sir Lewis Morris to Browning, Frith, Maclise, and Egg to 
Burne-Jones and Rossetti, Miss Marie Corelli to Mr. 
George ‘Meredith, Sir Arthur Sullivan to Wagner, and 
¢.R. Sims to Ibsen. Like the book-maker who ate the 
wrong ends of asparagus, the average Englishman knows 
what he likes and what he pays for. But why rage so 
furiously against people who like the things he does not 
like? Is it because it implies a reflection on him and a 
superiority in the other people? ‘‘Be my brother or | 
will kill you,” said the anarchist ; ‘‘ Like what I like or I 
won't visit you,” says the Philistine. Alas, that he is so 
deplorably lacking in humour ! 


EGYPT AND THE AFRICAN DEAL 


WuEN at the mere mention of a Protectorate over Egypt 
lord Salisbury’s Guildhall audience broke into rapturous 
applause, it did but give expression to the desire of the 
people of this country for a frank and final declaration of 
our rights and responsibilities in the Nile Valley. Radicals 
ad Conservatives alike, with a unanimity as rare as it is 
significant, hold that England’s position in Egypt should 
be given a name commensurate with the facts of the case, 
and they are prepared to take all the consequences of such 
astep. The facts are not in dispute. M. Delcass¢ would 
himself be the first to admit that the large measure of 
Prosperity and liberty which the Egyptian fellaheen now 
enjoy, and the handsome returns which the Egyptian bond- 
ers—chiefly Frenchmen—regularly receive, are directly 
terable to the supervision and protection which this 
country has exercised over the Nile Valley since France 
Weakly shirked the responsibilities of condominium and 
et England to quell the Arabi rebellion single-handed. 
England did quell that rebellion, and on the ‘stricken 
fields” of Tel-el-Kebir and Omdurman she established 
that kind of title with respect to Egypt which, because it 
‘mbines both might and right, has by all nations in all 
ts been recognised as unimpeachably valid. 
These are the facts. Yet in face of them, in face also of the 
Ost imperative mandate of the entire British electorate, 
ord Salisbury on Wednesday averred that he would not 
Swe the facts their name--would not declare a Protectorate 
over Egypt. Why not? We do not know. Lord Salis- 
sy Studiously avoided giving any clue to the considera- 
tions which have weighed with the Government in inflicting 
sharp disappointment upon the country ; and for our 
part we are satisfied that he must have good and sufficient 
sons for his reticence. That the considerations are of 
Stavest, a careful reading of his speech affords ample 
Proof; affords ample proof, too, that behind the studied 
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vagueness and cautious allusiveness is a vigilant, resolute 
spirit which may be trusted to sound the tocsin if and 
when occasion calls. It is not that the Government dare 
not proclaim a Protectorate over Egypt—in unmistakable 
terms the Prime Minister declared urdi e¢ ordi that in cer- 
tain contingencies the Government would do so, and, 
further, that in any case England is in Egypt to stay. It 
is rather, one may suppose, that so long as Lord Salisbury 
is responsible for the conduct of her foreign policy, 
England will prefer to endure the inconveniences of her 
present anomalous position than to give avoidable offence 
to her neighbours across the Channel. Moreover, France 
has done the ‘‘ right thing ” about Fashoda, and it would 
be ungracious, to say the least, if, on the very morrow of 
the withdrawal of the Marchand Mission, we were to say 
the word about Egypt which France, or rather Paris, 
most dreads to hear. 

But, as Lord Salisbury plainly hinted, the withdrawal 
of the Marchand Mission, while it relieves the tension 
which for the last two months has subsisted between the 
two nations, leaves many thorny questions still out- 
standing, questions which vitally concern England’s para- 
mount interests in Africa—the consolidation and linking-up 
of her dependencies in the South, the Centre, and the North 
of the continent by means of an all-British highway from 
Cape Town to Cairo. Thus we must have a free hand in 
Egyptian finance, and the powers of the Mixed Tribunals, 
which time and again have been of set purpose misused to 
our embarrassment and Egypt’s loss, must be curtailed ; 
Egypt’s unrestricted rights to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, Darfur, 
and Wadai must be recognised ; and an end must be put 
to Franco-Russian intrigue—or by whatever other name it 
may be called—in Abyssinia. The retirement of Major 
Marchand from Fashoda should render it possible for the 
two Governments to approach these questions in a spirit 
of give-and-take; and if France will but bring to the 
council-board the ‘‘ great judgment and common sense” 
to which Lord Salisbury attributed the happy ending of the 
Fashoda affair, she will return with her hands fuller of good 
things than war with this country would be likely to bring 
her, even with Russia’s aid. Her claim to the pre-emption 
of the Congo Free State lacks international recognition ; 
she desires a rectification of her frontiers towards Morocco ; 
especially does she desire to link up the French Congo 
with her Saharan territories by way of Lake Chad; and 
her position in Tunis is shockingly irregular. Now, 
England can render her effectual assistance at all these 
points, and is prepared to do so—on terms. But it cannot 
be too distinctly understood from the very outset that 
there must be no talk of any right or status on the Nile 
other than those rights and that status which France now 
enjoys in common with every civilised Power in all terri- 
tories under the Union Jack. The idea of ‘‘ bonded 
areas” such as we injudiciously leased to her in West 
Africa cannot be entertained. Already they are threaten- 
ing trouble on the Niger; while the ‘‘ French Shore” of 
Newfoundland has always held the seeds of war. 

But, unhappily for the peace of the world, African 
questions do not stand alone. From the Mediterranean 
to the China Seas Asia is strewn with bones of contention, 
and Europe itself, cumbered with the estates of dying 
nations, is hardly in better case. While this is so, while 


the Tsar’s dream of peace is so much a dream that his 
Rescript is of least effect in Russia herself, and cannot 
even keep Count Muravieff’s hands off Newchang, England 
does well to be the strong man armed. 
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THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW 
By One Who Was In It 


Tue Lord Mayor’s Show is the last survival of the open- 
air pageants or “‘ ridings” of the Middle Ages. Chaucer's 
idle apprentice, it will be remembered, always leapt out of 
the shop ‘‘ when ther any riding was in Chepe.” This 
species of spectacle probably came to us from Antwerp, 
which was famous for its great yearly procession of the 
trades. Provincial towns had their pageants no less than 
London. Coventry, famous for its cycle of miracle-plays, had 
a curious celebration called the ‘‘ Hox Tuesday play,” a 
sort of open-air pantomime, commemorating the defeat of 
the Danes; and readers of ‘‘ Westward Ho!” will remem- 
ber the brilliant pageant arranged by the little town of Bide- 
ford, to welcome home Amyas Leigh and his comrades from 
their voyage round the world. And now we have grown too 
serious for these things ; but still the East End of London, 
once a year, throngs into the City, and waits patiently for 
hours to see the Lord Mayor’s Show. Itis a pity that the 
Show itself is, artistically, so poor a thing. Money is 
spent freely enough ; but the result is meagre and ugly. 
Why cannot we have more open-air pageants, and manage 
them better ? 

Formerly the procession went by way of the river, and 
I believe the old State barge of the City is, or was until 
recently, still in existence. But the Corporation no longer 
holds its old jurisdiction over the Thames; and the Law 
Courts, the goal of the pilgrimage, are no longer at West- 
minster. A water pageant would be a fine thing for some 
enterprising Lord Mayor to revive. But the weather of 
November is scarcely reliable. 

On Wednesday last we started somewhat late. It was 
a grey and rather misty morning. The delay was due to 
a mishap to the carriage of the late Lord Mayor, which 
occurred just at the right moment, on arriving at the 
Guildhall, where the dignitaries breakfast before starting, 
so that there was time to repair it. You see little of the 
Show when you are a part of it, but you see what is better 
worth seeing, the people. I have seen a good many Shows 
in a London life of more than twenty years. But I never 
saw such crowds as those of Wednesday last. From first 
to last the people were packed in throngs, the usual orderly 
London crowd, kept quiet by a few good-tempered police- 
men. If those masses of men only realised their power 
and cared to use it ——! 

There was little attempt at street decoration, the only 
exceptions being, as is customary, the ward represented 
by the Lord Mayor and the Senior Sheriff, Alderman 
Alliston. The other Sheriff, Lieut.-Colonel Probyn, is not 
a member of the Corporation, but sits for the Strand 
Division in the London County Council, and he was here 
similarly honoured. Flags and wreaths of paper flowers 
were the only ornaments used ; but even these gave a 
welcome touch of colour in the pale November sunshine, 
which struggled out just as we were approaching the Lord 
Mayor’s Ward of Candlewick. 

I was in the carriage of a deservedly popular City 
dignitary, and cheers loud and long greeted him all along 
the route. The best fun was when the procession came 
to a halt, which it often did. The crowd chaffed us 
freely. ‘‘Got the price of a drop of whisky, guv’nor ?” 
“*°E’s got better’n whisky in there, you bet!” ‘ Look 
at ’is ’at,” said one humourist. ‘‘Blowed if his wife 
’aven't sat on it.” On the Embankment we were saluted 
with volleys of paper confetti, and one good-natured 
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gentleman invited us to share his meal of bread-and. 
cheese. The ladies were particularly affable. The fun 
was, perhaps, a little coarse, but thoroughly 

humoured ; and I confess that for once I entirely enjoyed 
the Lord Mayor’s Show. 


ENGLAND’S WORST COLONY 
By a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Jamaica, October 25 


WE hear a great deal nowadays about the depressed condition of 
the West Indies—those beautiful and fertile islands which wer 
won for Britain by the genius of her greatest admirals and the 
pluck of her boldest sailors. The West Indian Islands are, with 
the exceptions of Trinidad, Grenada, and Tobago, in a deplorable 
state; but they are not the worst British statesmanship can 
achieve. There is a lower deep. It is found in the colony of 
British Honduras—a place known by name to stamp-collectors in 
England, but probably to hardly anybody else. 

“ Here,” says Colonel Washington Eves, C.M.G., “is a slice of 
Central America, with a fine sea-board, fringing a large and 
wealthy country, unutilised by Great Britain, deprived of com- 
munication with Great Britain except by means of a foreign 
country, and the inhabitants having nothing to do but to cut down 
trees and resist attacks by Mexican Indians.” 

Although the area of the country is only about 7,500 square 
miles, a large part of it is absolutely unexplored. There are not so 
many unknown parts of the earth nowadays, and it is strange that 
one of them should be found in an English colony, only a few days 
sail from New York. 

The history of British Honduras is not very interesting, It 
was discovered by Columbus, colonised by English adventurers 
from Jamaica in the seventeenth century, made a dependency of 
the “ Pearl of the Antilles,” and eventually raised to the dignity 
of a separate Colony only nineteen years ago. Its present con- 
dition is unspeakable, beneath contempt and pity. As Colonel 
Eves says, the people, who number under 30,000, chop wood and 
wonder when the Indians are coming. Another favourite occupa- 
tion of theirs, which the gallant Colonel has omitted to mention, 
is to sit on the slimy banks of the rivers—the Jabon or the Manatee 
—and count the alligators. That is the only amusement of these 
poor devils of British colonists. 

Compared with British Honduras, the remoter isles of the 
Pacific and the recesses of Chinese Tartary are parts of the great 
world. I very much doubt whether these tropical hermits im 
Central America have yet heard about the Tsar’s rescript ; possibly 
most of them will not overtake the Diamond Jubilee for another 
year or two. The Colony has no cable communication with any 
part of the world. It has no railway, no telegraph, and no direct 
steamship service to England. The communication is vid New 
Orleans, and irregular and unpleasant. 

Sugar is cultivated to a small extent, but the principal industry 
is cutting and exporting logwood and mahogany, which are hewn 
in the mountain forests and floated down to the seaports by the 
rivers. There is a small fruit trade to the States with bananas 
and cocoanuts ; but, beyond the timber-cutting, there is practically 
no business doing, although the country has great latent resources, 
and the land is very rich. Most of the people prefer to sit 0 4 
soap-box in their yam-patch or cocoanut-walk and vegetate. The 
chief town, Pelize, exhibits the degree of activity one would expect 
ina mausoleum. The houses are pretty, in the gay tropical way i 
but there is only about one good road. 

In all parts of the country cultivation and industry have 
languished to the lowest point compatible with existence. bie 
is no employment either of capital or labour. Land can 
obtained from the Government for five shillings per acre, but else 
where it may be had for the picking up. The soil in most parts 
of the country is very rich, and adapted for the raising of all k 
of tropical products. But the colony does not progress ; it 
not even live—it rots. Is Great Britain proud of the way she 
managed her loyal and primitive colony of Honduras? 
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[Mananan is the Celtic sea-god, Angus the Celtic god of love. 
«Beautiful is the beginning of love : a man and a woman and the 
pirds of Angus above them,” says an old poet. The Isle of Youth 
js one of those which form that Celtic Elysium in the Western 
Sea. The Bell-branch is a mystic tree; the bells’ ringing or 
tinkling induces a faery sleep that may last for ages. Niamh 
(Neeve) is a beautiful spirit-maiden whose call, age after age, has 
been heard by mortals. ] 


We who have walked in wonder-lands 
Where Finn and Oisin rest, 

Who rode white steeds of Mananan 
At sunset down the West ; 

We who have seen the Danaan hosts 
In glory rise again : 

What reck we, in a plodding land, 
The little days of men ? 


We who, beyond the faery foam, 
Once heard the Bell-branch ring, 
Who heard o’er radiant youth and maid 
The Birds of Angus sing ; 
We who have seen their eyes like souls 
When Angus’s song was high: 
What reck we, in a shrinking land, 
The little loves that die ? 


O we who rowed long days, long days, 
From earth and care and ruth, 

Until our barque sailed like a song 
Around the Isle of Youth, 

And on the Ever-living Plains 
Beheld the Dead, New-born : 

What care we for the ties that snap 
On any eve or morn ? 


We who amid life’s fever-sleep 
Have seen such gleams as these, 
Whose souls have heard the Singing-gods 
On immemorial seas, 
Who bowed to Lir, and sang to Niamh, 
Immortal Spirit Maid : 
What reck we in a heaven of spells 
The pomp and dust that fade ? 
W. P. Ryan. 


WOMAN THE UNCLUBABLE 


Most women are not clubable. They go to their clubs as 
they would go to a tea-room or restaurant; they eat, 
drink, and depart, and I don’t blame them. Why do the 
committee of the woman’s average club consider that a 
few fashion papers and a couple of daily papers are 
sufficient mental food for a woman ? 

“There’s always something to read at the club,” said 
a member. 

I glanced round the drawing-room and said nothing, 
while I thought instinctively of a woman: who, after dis- 


cussing George Eliot and Meredith, amazed me by adding 


that Marie Corelli and Rhoda Broughton were her favourite 
authors. For such as these, the literary fare at the club 
‘Sample. But the narrowness of it! Talk of woman’s 


‘Sphere, woman’s wider interests and wider horizon, it is 


all successfully hidden in her club life. 
_ Andina club supposed to be the favourite resort of 
intellectual women, fashion papers alone find a place. 
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A SONG OF THE CELTIC PARADISE 


What satire! How Addison would have revelled in it! 
It is not necessary to join a club in order to read fashion 
papers ; they lie in the showroom of every dressmaker and 
tailor ; it is not flattering to the estimate the committee 
have of the tastes of the members. Different clubs are 
conducted on different lines, but in all of them there is 
room for improvement. 

I read recently of the surprise the writer felt at a rule 
in a sort of boarding-house, for working gentlewomen, 
which enacted that they were forbidden to dine in hats 
and coats. She thought such a rule would have been 
absolutely unnecessary where gentlewomen were con- 
cerned. No doubt clubs encourage Bohemianism, whether 
the smart Bohemianism that takes the form of setting 
apart smoking-rooms for ladies, or the Bohemianism that 
is slovenly and untidy. We all know how the bachelor 
girl will live on tea and buns till her health breaks down, 
and it is the girl of the same type who sins against every 
canon of good taste by dining in her club in her coat and 
hat. 

‘©One can do anything in a club,” she says lightly. 
Very true; but why need all the graces of life fall into 
disuse because the club is regarded as Liberty Hall? “TI 
never go to the club now ; we live in town,” says another 
woman. ‘It was convenient when we were in the 
country, and came up for a day’s shopping ; but it’s much 
nicer having tea at home and seeing one’s friends in one’s 
own house.” 

And unless clubs can compete better with home life, 
they are doomed to failure. At present the average ladies’ 
club is neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring. To the 
woman who lives in rooms the club might be a blessing ; 
but even she demands more than the club gives. And a 
woman has a way of comparing club fare and menus with 
those of hotels and restaurants. 

A ladies’ club in a Northern town came to an untimely 
end from the amount of interest evinced by the members 
in each other’s teas, and dinners, and correspondence. The 
game of Russian Scandal went on beautifully, and the 
members found it easier and pleasanter to do their enter- 
taining at home. Decidedly, a woman’s club is fraught 
with difficulties, and the secretary’s path is not a path of 
roses. Fanny HONEYMAN. 


THE SECRET 


I HAVE a secret: no man tries to wrest it from me ; 

And my face grows sunless with that secret, and mine eyes 
Hold it deep down and burn with it withal, 

And I am dying round that prisoner my secret, 

As a tower crumbling round a criminal. 


I have a secret: you have hurt me by your silence, 
Your silence of wonder that chafes like a sackcloth shirt. 
You have wronged me, but your kindness shall redeem 
you, 
When you throw my ash to ashes and my dirt to dirt. 
W. H. CuEsson. 





PLEASE NoTE—THE OvTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


LORD MINTO’S WELCOME 


ELABORATE PREPARATIONS — 
THE WASHINGTON NEGOTIATIONS 


(From our Own Correspondent) 





(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, November 11. 
Hicu functionaries of State expect that the reception of 
the Earl and Countess Minto and suite at Quebec will be 
notable for its cordiality and grandeur. Lord Aberdeen, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, all the}]Ministers (except Sir Richard 
Cartwright and Sir Louis Davies, who are at Washing- 
ton), the Supreme Court} Judges, and military officers, 
including Major-General Hutton, will join in welcoming 
the new Governor-General. After his installation at the 
Parliament Buildings, Lord Minto will be conveyed by 


official train to Ottawa. He will be the recipient of many 


addresses from municipalities and societies, and a series 
of ovations awaits him. 

The popular rejoicing at Lord Minto’s coming is 
leavened by regret at the departure of Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen. 

After the reception, Sir Wilfrid Laurier will go to 
Washington to resume the Anglo-American negotiations, 
which give promise of definite results. 


Anticosti—‘‘ Another Fashoda ?”’ 


Of all the wild talk which the Anglo-French crisis has 
provoked, none has been wilder than the suggestion of 
‘another Fashoda,” on the bleak sterile little island of 
Anticosti on the St. Lawrence. ‘‘ The Island of Anti- 
costi,” we are told in one leading London daily journal, 
‘threatens to leadjFrance into serious complications with 
England.” As well talk of ‘‘ serious complications ” aris- 
ing out of Lord Salisbury’s purchase of a house at Beaulieu 
on the Riviera. It is true that the shrieking Frenchman 
of the Boulevards {knows as little of the geography and 
history of the North American continent as, say, the 
Englishman of the music-halls, and had M. Menier 
appeared in Paris at the end of last week he might 
have been Shugged and kissed as Captain Baratier 
himself was the other day. But the facts are really very 
prosaic when robbed of their journalistic trappings. 
Anticosti is the property of M. Menier, subject to the local 
laws of Quebec first and the Dominion afterwards—as 
much subject to them as Lord Salisbury is subject to the 
local laws at Beaulieu. He is absolutely under the juris- 
diction‘of the Quebec Civil Code, and if he breaks the law he 
will be called to account in the Quebec Courts, just as would 
any other resident in the Province. By M. Menier the island 
is chiefly valued as a great game preserve. He, like many 
a Highland laird, has, in the interests of sport and the 
progress of the island, sought to turn away some of the 
haphazard tenants on his estate. There are, for example, 
some 5,000 fishermen who come to the island for the short 
summer months for the salmon and cod fisheries, and leave 
no mark*‘of their residence in the way of improvement or 
cultivation. The permanent residents number 100 only, 
ani M. Menier would prefer to add to these and lessen 
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the number of the casuals. In all this M. Menier may be 
most misguided, but he has the rights of a landlord, jf 
these casuals have legal claims, they have ready means of 
asserting them before the last Court of Appeal in the 
Empire if they please, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ; and, seeing that the aggrieved are, presumably, 
French Canadians, we may be sure the politicians wi 
see that they get their full rights. But that is aff, 
France has no say in the matter, and by no stretch of 
the imagination can she fancy that she has. If any one in 
London or Paris thinks she has, let him consult serious 
French Canadians, any French Canadian Minister at 
Quebec, or Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself. 


Re-enter Newfoundland 


After the Sad Plight of the West Indies, the Condition 
of Newfoundland. With the return of the members of 
the Royal Commission—they have just arrived, fingers on 
lips—we may assuredly expect a revival of the eternal 
Newfoundland Question. The man in the street had 
thought, no doubt, when Mr. Reid practically bought up 
the Colony, that no more was likely to be heard, fora time 
at any rate, of the troubles of the oldest British settlement. 
Unfortunately, however, though Mr. Reid seems to have 
taken over a great many things, they did not include the 
‘* French shore.” What an advantage it would be if, in 
settling up matters with France, we could get these irritat- 
ing “rights” of hers in Newfoundland extinguished! Has 
France any inclination to come to terms? We have heard 
a well-informed Anglo-Canadian say ‘‘ No,” and a French- 
man in a responsible position say ‘‘ Yes.” Obviously, it 
is a great temptation to our neighbours to keep open a 
difficulty of this kind in the only corner of the world where 
the Queen has a large number of French subjects. 


The Afridis 


Dargai seems a long way back now, but by no means 
the last has been heard of the costly and trying campaign 
of which it formed the most picturesque feature. We have 
already set out the terms of the settlement which the 
Indian Government has enforced on the Afridis. By all 
accounts the jirgahs are fairly well disposed. The veteran 
Sir John Adye gives a timely warning, however, that the 
authorities in taking over the Khyber Pass, and thus 
inflicting a serious blow on the independence of the tribes- 
men, are making anexperiment which has yet to be justified. 
We hope for the best on the frontier, but in the opinion of 
some of the best judges Lord Curzon’s Government Is 
bound to have serious trouble if advantage be not taken 
of the recent cessation of hostilities to insist upon the 
observance of more conciliatory methods on the part of 
some of our younger border officials. Note that Lord 
Elgin in his speech on Tuesday, in praise of the Sikh 
nation, practically admitted that ‘‘the road to an under: 
standing” with the Afridis which had been followed was 
“not one I should have selected had I been free to 
choose.” 

General and Privy Councillor 


A fine old servant of the Empire, the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Lugard, has passed away at the patriarchal age 
of eighty-eight. As an Indian commander, he received 
the thanks of Parliament. He also enjoyed the distinction 
of having been called to the Privy Council. As @ War 
Office official he did excellent service. His father was @ 
soldier, and his nephew is, of course, Colonel Lugard, 
C.B., D.S.O. 
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AT THE CAPE 


THE GOVERNMENT CAVES IN—REDISTRIBU- 
TION ARRANGED—PROGRESSIVE HOPES 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, November 11. 


Tue Government has accepted the Redistribution scheme 
of Mr. Rhodes and the Opposition. At the confer- 
ence between the leaders on both sides the Opposition 
made concessions regarding the alterations of certain 
boundaries. The Opposition rejected the Government 
proposal for a cumulative system of voting, which would 
have given the Bond an immense advantage in many 
Progressive divisions. 

As it is, the Progressives expect to secure nine of 
fourteen new seats, and the Bond hope to recoup them- 
selves by the pending election petitions. The Progressives 
applaud the result. It is due entirely to Mr. Rhodes’ in- 
sistence upon a conference between the two parties—an 
insistence which he compelled Mr. Schreiner and the 
Ministry to recognise. 


The Suicide of the Afrikander Bond 


Once again Mr. Rhodes has compelled the Afrikander 
Bond to play the part of an angel of light, and has proved 
that, whether at the head of the Government or of the 
Opposition, he is always in power—the master-mind of 
the Cape Parliament. Consider the nature of the victory 
he has just achieved in compelling a Bond Ministry to 
accept the Progressive scheme of Parliamentary Reform. 
Mr. Schreiner’s first concern on assuming the Premiership 
amonth ago was to get rid of the Redistribution Bill 
introduced by his predecessor in office. True, he and his 
party were as deeply pledged to it, or something like it, 
as their opponents; but the poll at the late General 
Election has demonstrated that in the constituencies 
the Afrikander Bond is in a hopeless minority, 
and had made it clear that any alteration in the 
Present distribution of seats must be to its further 
prejudice. An honest endeavour on its part to make 
the Cape Parliament—what Sir Alfred Milner has 
declared it is not—the true voice of the people, must 
therefore be in the nature of political suicide. But Mr. 
Rhodes was resolved that, since the Afrikander Bond 
would not permit the Progressives to carry the Redistri- 
bution Bill, the Afrikander Bond should carry it them- 
selves, political suicide notwithstanding. Accordingly, he 
brought forward one of his “ practical propositions”: he 
invited the Ministry as honourable men, bound to their 
constituencies by much the same pledge as his own, to 
confer with the leaders of the Opposition, and by dint of 
arresting all save routine business he persuaded them at 
last to fall in with his suggestion. The Conference has 
met—three of a side—with the result that the Government 
will forthwith introduce a Redistribution Bill which will be 
Supported by the Opposition. The effect of the Bill will be 
{0 create 14 new seats, 9 of which should be Progressive. 

0, in presence of this achievement, will now repeat 
that Mr, Rhodes ought to withdraw from Cape politics, 
leave the young Progressive party to face the Afrikander 
Bond alone, and banish himself to the North ? 
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Another Link in the African Chain 


The construction cf the 180 miles of line required to 
carry the Sudan railway from the present railhead at the 
Atbara to Khartum has been definitely decided upon, and 
the orders for the bridges, one of which will be some 1,200 
feet in length, are being placed with British firms. The 
work is to be carried on without delay, and by the end of 
next year the locomotive should be running into Khartum, 
thus completing the northern section of the Cape Town- 
Cairo railway. Meantime in the South Mr. Rhodes is 
busy on the same great enterprise, and while Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach is bracing himself up to use ‘ Imperial 
credit for Imperial ends,” steps are being taken to com- 
mence the earthworks of the 300 miles of line required to 
carry the Southern railhead to the Kariba Gorge of the 
Zambesi, where the river will be bridged. A sense 
of oneness is already showing itself between North 
and South—Bulawayo, for example, is investing money 
in building sites in far Khartum—and it cannot be 
long before the need will be felt for direct communication 
through Uganda, along the line of the Great Lakes. In 
view of this, attention is fastening on the obstacle to an 
all-British route created by the juxtaposition of German 
East Africa and the Congo Free State. It may be hoped 
that under the Anglo-German Agreement some provision 
is made for the revival of Lord Rosebery’s abortive treaty 
of 1894, which would have secured us a linking strip some 
twenty miles wide from the Congo Free State. But, fail- 
ing this, it is good to know that, under an arrangement 
with the King of the Belgians, Mr. Rhodes obtains a way- 
leave for his railway similar to that he has for his trans- 
continental telegraph. 


A LETTER FROM 


A SCHOOLBOY correspondent sends us a letter received from an 


OMDURMAN 


intimate friend commanding a battalion in the Sudan. The letter 
is dated September 24, and the envelope testifies to the complete- 
ness of the Sirdar’s arrangements as eloquently as anything that 
has yet got into print. To begin with, the postage-stamp is one 
specially made for the conquered province. It is printed in blue 
and brown; the words “ Sudan Postage” appear above a figure 
covering the desert on a camel—evidently a sample of the local 
postman. The post-office marks are “ Khartoum, 24.ix.’98,” “ Wadi 
Halfa, 30.ix.’98,” and “Alexandria, 4.x.’98,” and the envelope is 
typewritten! Imagine the typewriter at work at Khartum! It 
runs :— 
Omdurman, 23.9.’98. 

Dear ——,—Thank you for yourjletter. You will have seen 
in the papers plenty of accounts of the fight, and that the 
Khalifa got a very good licking. The Mahdi’s tomb has 
been blown up and his bones scattered about, so poor 
Gordon is at last avenged. We all wish we had caught 
the Khalifa, but he got away too quickly, and is now wander- 
ing about in the desert, and I don’t think he will live 
very long, as he is a big fat man and not used to hard work and 
only a little food. Khartum is quite close here, only it is on an 
island, and if you want to go there you must get into a steamer or a 
boat. The Government house where Gordon was killed is still 
standing, but it is very much tumbled down, and all the beautiful 
gardens round the house are all} overgrown with weeds and 
brambles, and it is all rather desolate. There are three of Gordon’s 
steamers here now, very funny-looking boats, and-so old-fashioned, 
you would not see anything like them anywhere else. They 
manage to go along still, but are very slow. I have got a Dervish 
flag for you which I shall bring-home when I come on leave, and 
a Dervish coat and sword, so you will be able to see exactly how 
they dress when they go fighting. Yours sincerely, 

| eA 
B 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


AT one, the game’s begun ; 

At two, I laugh in the sun ; 

At three and four, fresh mischief every minute ; 
At five, there’s something of a method in it. 
At six, this vow I fix 

To make mud-pies for ever and a day. 

At seven 

I change my mind and way 

To dream of loftier things in Earth and Heaven, 
At eight 

My people state : 

** The child grows fine !” 

“Amazing!” ‘* What a clever boy!” (at nine) : 
At ten “‘ The lad's a prodigy, no less!” 
““Cramhim! His brain’ il stand it!” They impress 
The lesson on me for a span of years, 

Till manly down upon my lip appears. 

Then I look round. 

Life opens well, Lord love me, very well! 
Chances abound ! 

To right and left, fortunes and hopes in plenty ; 
The world’s as good as mine at onc-and-twenty ! 
At twenty-two 

There’s forty-thousand things that I might do! 
I'll wait awhile. 

What then ? 

O wayward world of men! 

A fleeting smile, 

A vision fair, a heart that beats for me, 

And I am torn ia twain, at twenty-three. 

The rest may go! 

All’s on this throw ! 

Two years I strive. 

Then I am blest. She’s mine, at twenty-five ! 
And yet not mine ; 

Till twenty-nine 

Hov’ring betwixt high bliss and deep damnation, 
I stumble up the steeps of my probation. 

Hard work my wits engage, 

Elusive entity, the Living Wage! 

Still, turn the page: 

Thirty’s a very marriageable age, 

And forward, thirty-one, 

With a hop and a run, 

You've yet a racer’s chance, go in and win! 
Through thick and thin 

I press ; at times, I nearly thrive, 

But things look sad, pass slow, at thirty-five. 

The lofty plaints I utter 

Bring back the sordid echo: ‘‘Bread and Butter!” 
‘6 That's true, 

“* For us, for you, 

** This generation’s coming on, old man, 

“* Don't stop and dream, but make the most jou can!” 
There’s sage advice! 

I murmur, once or twice, 

Yet take it, as the rest make shift to do, 

And look men in the face at forty-two 

Without a pang for pleasant dreams foregone. 
And—there’s my son! 

** See, you've the world before x,0u ! Do your best! 
** Who knows that you may not excel the rest?” 
With confident eye 

The unmitigated youngster makes reply. 
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And here again 

Begins the train 

Of joys and woes. I watch with tranquil mind, 
Smile when he spurts, and when he lags behind. 
My work goes on the while, never to change 
Its modest range, 

So that my ready-witted children rather 

Pity their father. 

Thus, as the years go by, 

Do I 

Slowly decline 

Till that they number shady forty-nine, 

And I look forward, calm, to see myself 

At fifty, on the shelf. HERBERT Morrau, 


SACRED ART 


In the drawing-room at home stood two ponderous 
volumes. ‘*The Doré Gallery” was lettered on their 
backs, and we children sought and found in them a variety 
of entertainment. They were filled with assorted en- 
gravings, and every now and then you alighted on an arid 
waste of letterpress. This letterpress, even to our young 
eyes, was disappointing, although the print was both 
large and luxurious. The pictures, however, were very 
wonderful, and taught us all we knew for a very long 
while of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” and ‘* Paradiso,” of Milton, of 
Chateaubriand. In particular, I remember the Paolo and 
Francesca, and ‘‘the intrigue was discovered” of the 
letterpress, and how we used to try to connect the two. 
But “‘ the intrigue” was too much forus. We could never 
quite discover what 7¢ was. There were curly fairy-tale 
pictures here as well and illustrations to the fables of 
La Fontaine; one in particular, a nude person on a wheel 
(she was called Fortune in the letterpress), made a great 
impression on us—she was so beautiful. And here Doré 
ended, till Balzac’s ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques” came my way 
with its inimitable illustrations. From this same period 
of adolescence dates my acquaintanceship with Mr. George 
Moore and his ‘‘ Modern Painting.” ‘‘ Modern Painting” 
I liked, although a novel from the same hand had lately 
bored me as none since or after. 

In ‘‘ Modern Painting” I first made acquaintance with 
sacred art, which seemed mainly to consist of a roomful 
of pictures ‘‘ depicting episodes in the life of our Saviour,” 
and a brimming introduction by Dean Farrar or some 
other equally eminent art-critic. ‘‘ The George Augustus 
Sala of theology” was a famous description of the Dean 
then circulating at Cambridge. In ‘* Modern Painting” 
also was that memorable passage dealing with the man 
at the door who pressed engravings from the originals 
upon the visitors to the sacred art gallery, and viewed a 
refusal to buy as something impious and blasphemous. 
At 35 New Bond Street I met with no trouble of this sort, 
and although my first thought was to look for the 
engraving seller and the large silver inkstand and quill pens 
of Mr. Moore’s fable, I failed to discover anything more 
formidable than an American roll-top desk and an ordinary 
inkpot; while a gentleman in a tail-coat with light trousers 
certainly did explain the beauties of ‘‘ Christ leaving the 
Pretorium” to a beatic lady from the provinces. The 
non-necessity for immediate payment was also explained. 
But the white choker, black coat, and general air of the 
original were nowhere visible. 

As for the pictures. Frankly, I admire them. They 
are wonderful examples of stage-management. The com- 
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position is undoubtedly fine, and the drawing is, of its 
kind, very good and successful. e art of the thing 
belongs more to the theatre than to the picture gallery. 
I prefer the Doré of the ‘‘Contes Drolatiques” and the 
“Baron Miinchausen ” to this Doré. No other artist that I 
know could have drawn those illustrations ; whereas there 
are several gentlemen whom one could cenfidently recom- 
mend for the other post. They would produce a different 
article, but one every way as good, 


OUR NEGLECTED COMPOSERS 


WitH the prospectuses of the various orchestral societies 
tohand, it must be confessed that the programmes seem 
to show that no one writes for the orchestra in this country. 
To take a few examples : the so-called Scottish Orchestra, 
with its foreign conductor and the large number of foreigners 
that constitute its forces, promises to perform two works 
by British composers in a series of eight orchestral con- 
certs, while two more are represented at one choral con- 
cert. At the Queen’s Hall one out of twenty-two numbers 
is British. In fifteen numbers on the Lamoureux ‘pro- 
grammes no English name is found. At the Crystal 
Palace, once the nursery of British composers, the new 
works representing the musical ability of this country have 
been considerably reduced. Richter ignores them alto- 
gether; the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society—which 
once encouraged them—has dropped them; and the 
Westminster Orchestral Society in three concerts gives 
places to two native composers. On a rough estimate, 
there are about thirty works by foreigners performed to 
one by a British composer; in other words, a British com- 
poser may find his name in one programme in every five 
orchestral concerts. If the present series of Wagner 
concerts at Queen’s Hall are included the average becomes 
woefully small. 

Again and again it is stated that British music does 
not pay. It would be interesting to find out how this 
conclusion is arrived at; for if Stanford and Parry do bore 
some people, it is just as reasonable to say that Liszt 
and Grieg bore others, and that their names should 
be kept out of our orchestral programmes. Matters will 
not be helped by such a statement as that regarding a 
British work performed recently, when it was spoken 
of as being coldly received. There are many foreign 
works to which the same remark might apply; indeed 
nothing could have been more chilly than the reception 
which was accorded Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” symphony at a 
Mottl concert in the spring, yet is Mozart to be excluded 
on that account ? 

Of late the Philharmonic Society has made a point of 
performing at least one British work at every concert, and 
it is difficult to see what the detractors of native works 
would have, if they grudge ten or fifteen minutes to works 
which after all have some claim on their attention. By the 
average above referred to ten minutes in ten hours of music 
is a beggarly allowance. There is no reason why the 
Philharmonic should be the only Society which gives a place 
o native talent. In the case of the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concerts there is a strong reason for Messrs. Newman and 
Wood doing a little for the music produced in this 
country, especially when the public has done so much for 
them. Mr. Wood’s chance has been exceptional ; it is 
almost unique in the history of music. He can always 
count on an attentive audience and a kindly reception, and 
his career has been singularly happy. He has possessed 
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advantages which no musician in this country has been 
able to command, and as he has faced the orchestra many 
hundred times, both at rehearsals and with the audience 
behind him, he can scarcely help knowing his business by 
this time. Despite his good fortune, he has not adopted 
that broadly artistic attitude towards the British school 
which Mr. Manns has again and again shown. If Mr. 
Wood wishes to claim to the full the prestige of being 
our only native conductor, he has yet to do something 
for his own country. How was it that at the Promenade 
Concerts three years ago there were record houses when 
British music was performed? And is the vocal waltz 
that figured in the programmes of the recent Promenade 
Concerts the only kind of British music that does pay? If 
Continental orchestras devoted as much time to our com- 
posers as our conductors do to foreign works, that might be 
a reasonable ground for mutual concessions. But there 
are very few performances of British music abroad. Even 
granted that the productions of our own school are imita- 
tive of the style of Brahms or Wagner or Tschaikovsky, 
it is reasonable to say that a British imitation of these is 
quite as good in its way as a German or French or Russian 
one, and of these last we have our full allowance. Let 
Mr. Wood make good his claim to be a British conductor. 
In the older days it used to be necessary for native singers 
to Italianise their names before people would listen to 
them here. But as foreign conductors look askance at 
British works, Mr. Wood’s attitude towards the work of 
his fellow-countrymen is such that he might be a distin- 
guished foreigner rejoicing in the name of Dubois, or 
Holz, or, for that matter, Drova. Mr. Wood’s work on 
foreign lines has been excellent, and he deserve all praise 
for his efforts, but he has something yet to do. 

If the rumoured proposal is carried out, to found in 
London a new opera house, to employ Richter as con- 
ductor, and a host of Viennese singers as artists, English 
music, except on quasi-sacred lines, will be completely 
crowded out. 


W. F. S. W. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
HAMLET—THE MUSKETEERS 


In serious circles where recreation must be improving, 
and in other circles when the Bank of England is exporting 
gold, a game called Definitions is introduced when those 
inaccurate reproductions of the day’s paper and those 
incursions into concrete psychology (otherwise gossip) 
which, in England, are called conversation, have brought 
the company to mental bankruptcy. My experience of 
this game has convinced me that few people can define, 
that they don’t know a definition when it is given them, 
and that conversation rapidly degenerates into a “ futile 
jar of temperaments,” as a Chronicle reviewer said the 
other day. But what we learn when the mind is wax to 
receive and marble to retain we carry through life. 

[At this point the reader should borrow a pencil and lay 
bzfore him or her the blank page of an unanswered letter. | 

Define Romance, Replies may be addressed to THE 
OvuTLOoK office. There are no prizes, I ask for informa- 
tion only. Meanwhile I must get on by myself. There 
are, I find, three general conceptions of Romance. The 
first, which is mine, rests it upon the supernatural ; the 
second, which is popular, rests it upon costume and 
fighting ; and the third, which is sub-editorial, rests upon 
a decadent conscience. The advantage of mine is that I 
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am able through the Ghost to regard “Hamlet” as a 
romantic tragedy, and to point out that, with Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson as Hamlet, we have a contrast dear to the vaffinés. 
We have aclassic mind in romantic circumstances, treating 
a romantic character in the temperate, artist-like classic 
manner. There is no ranting, no violence, no jerky trans- 
ition. The character has unity, form, and boundary. 
Its variations are shown in due subordination, every tone 
of a voice which is an instrument, not a mere sound, is 
revealing, every gesture is natural, unweighted by wilful 
significance, and every movement is picturesque. To see 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet is like reading Virgil. 
Under the perfect form, romance and realism are implicit, 
merged and reconciled. Mr. Robertson’s Hamlet allows 
his countrymen to speak with the stranger at the gates. 
If the foreigner reproach you with the egotism of our 
actors, take him to the Lyceum, and he will probably repay 
you by asking ‘‘Is he English?” But these things must 
be borne. Young men and maidens should see this 
Hamlet, boys and girls should be taken, and in the later 
years, when they have given up theatre-going, one poetic, 
ideal figure, pale and clear-cut, will dominate the memory 
and “‘be among her cloudy trophies hung.” There is 
another figure that will haunt me—the strange, wistful, 
child-like Ophelia. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s personality 
appeals to you excessively or not at all. You must hate 
her or love her. I incline to the softer emotion, and 
perhaps do not see how good an actress she is, though I 
was delighted with her Lady Macbeth when I saw it in 
the country. 

The second order of romance is rampant, passant, et 
guardant at Her Majesty’s Theatre. I have now seen two 
versions of the Musketeers—there are nine extant and 
others dormant (the terms of heraldry run off the pen of 
their own accord)—and I have read the play by MM. 
Alexandre Dumas and Maquet. Itis by far the best of 
the lot, and might have saved the adapters much Titanic 
labour if they had only known of it. Dumas has crowded 
much more incident into his play than Mr. Grundy, who 
has less time for representation and heavy scenery to 
consider, could possibly manage. He has wisely restored 
the Prologue, and made the scene in Miladi’s chamber 
most effective. His dialogue is to the point and humorous 
too, in the style of the period. Mr. Grundy can write 
modern dialogue as well as any of our playwrights, but he 
is too good a craftsman to put modern wit into the mouths 
of the Musketeers, and his unaffected sentiment is a good 
model for Mr. Henry Hamilton. 

Mr. Grundy saw at once that the cape and sword 
romance would have to be cut into slices, and that what 
there was of drama would have to come between an upper 
layer of bustle and a lower layer of spectacle.. He has seen 
that the true drama of the story lies in the vivid, sinister 
figure of Anne de Breuil, the woman who drove 
D'Artagnan white and trembling from her presence. Mrs. 
Brown-Potter realised this elemental woman with amazing 
fidelity and rendered her with power and discretion. The 
character is melodramatic in the sense that the Elizabethan 
heroines are melodramatic. And there is a great dif- 
ference between the characters that have become melo- 
dramatic through lapse of time and those that are pro- 
duced in response to an economic law. Anne de Breuil, 
Charlotte Bachson, Vicomtesse de la Feére, Lady de 
Winter, Baroness Carrick, is one of the most remarkable 
creations of Dumas’ imaginatiye insight. See the Pro- 
‘ogue of ‘‘ The Musketeers” and tableaux two and four, 
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and you will be thrilled, and you will wonder why Mrs 
Brown-Potter has given up to the Colonies what was 
meant for the metropolis. The rest is panorama. Mrs, 
Tree, an excellent actress of comedy, has nothing to do, 
and Mr. Tree carries self-denial too far in playing 
D’Artagnan, especially with Mr. Waller in his company, 
The fights and rallies do not excite. Though I religiously 
saw the piece out, I went away with a sense of something 
wanting. Perhaps it was the harlequinade. CC. G. C, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


To the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


May I utter a belated protest against a remark in your critic's 
otherwise excellent character-sketch of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in 
THE OUTLOOK of October 29? Hecongratulates Mr. Jones on his 
having lacked the educational and social advantages that are the 
heritage of the youth of the well-to-do, For this reason: That 
otherwise he would have entered the Army or Navy, and his way 
would have been the way of the commonplace, or words to that 
effect. May I contest this assertion? I contend that a British 
Service man, be he Admiral or Tommy, is the very salt of the earth, 
and any other occupations come a very long way after. 
HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 
P.S.—Mr. Kipling is, of course, excepted. 
15 Church Road, Richmond, November Io. 


[This was how the sentence ran in the character-sketch in ques- 
tion: “ Mr. Jones may thank his stars that he was not born in the 
purple, or even in the lighter shades of that colour, for he would 
certainly have been sent to a public school and to college, and 
would then have drifted into one of the services or into a learned 
profession, and his days would have been like unto those of the 
compact majority.” —-ED. OUTLOOK. ] 


THE PRIMATE TO HIS CHURCH 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Pardon a very brief criticism on a remark in your review on 
the Primate’s Charge. Your reviewer says:—The “ Reformed 
Church holds the bread and wine to be but bread and wine.” “It 
is a commemoration, not a repetition of a sacrifice.” 

This statement, if true, would excommunicate some of the 
greatest Anglican divines. Bishop Andrewes says: “The Lord's 
Supper has been always held by us as a sacrifice.” “ We believe 
the elements to be changed” (transmutation). George Herbert, 
writing of the country parson, says he “ breaks and administers” 
Christ. Bramhall : “Take away your doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, and we do not differ from you as to a sacrifice. Those who 
are ordained priests ought to have power to make Christ present.” 
Charles Wesley says : “There on Thy holy table laid, Thy flesh 
becomes our food.” OXONIENSIS. 

London, November 9. 


‘*A LIVELY COLONIAL” 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Under this heading you print on July 16, 1898—comment on 
comment—the following paragraph :— 


And here is the Bu/letin’s literary gent, evidently in a fighting 
mood, a living example of how not to do it in comment: “Lond, 
publisher Fisher Unwin (impudently enough) advertises in Literature 
(April 2) regarding a local rhyme-book previously noticed : hard 
Australian Poetess. ‘‘ A Twilight Teaching, and Other Poems, by 
Lala Fisher. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net. ‘This is the first book of 
poems published by a Queensland woman, and, although to “— 
extent the poems are coloured with a local colouring, there are many 
which treat of other lands and other things.’ Lala Fisher isn't 2 
poetess ; and her book isn’t the first book of poems published by 4 
Queensland woman. Mary Hannay Foott issued in Brisbane ee 
or-so-years-ago a book (‘Morna Lee and Other Poems’) which di 
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not merely suggest to this scribe the undisciplined emotion of a poodle 
in moonlight.” The Bzdletin, as will be observed, is occasionally 
undignified and personal. 


If you will grant space for reply, I ask you to quote the original 
review from the Bulletin of May 14, 1898—to wit :— 

Lala Fisher, author of ‘* A Twilight Teaching, and Other Poems ” 
(Fisher Unwin), is a God’s-Feet kind of local rhymer who discredits 
Australia by inviting critical attention in a neat bindingat 6s. There 
are, on a loose calculation, from eighty to ninety ‘‘ Other Poems” in 
the neat binding; and one slides through their greased common- 
place with the impression that from eighty to ninety per cent. of them 
end by taking judicious refuge somewhere near God’s Feet, which are 
theoretically unable to kick anything. Probably God’s Feet make an 
impression out of proportion to their numbers, and the percentage is 
not really so large ; but this—one feels sure—is the author’s fault, not 
her misfortune. For she has artlessly tried to vary her climaxes. 
The x which resulted *‘On Hearing Florrie Schmidt Sing” does 
indeed leave the song (p. 52) 


Low at our dear God’s feet. 
But at p. 41, ‘‘On Tennyson’s Death,” 


The angels rise in}beauties sweet 
And bear his soul to Jesus’ feet. 


After this, the introduction of Tennyson's own feet (p. 42) 
Why weep? his aged pure feet have trod 
The wondrous path to Heav’n and God 
rather spoils the effect, though there is virtue in the corroboration of 
the general belief that Tennyson washed ’em. On p. 62, the climax 
adorns Cleopatra’s feet— 
Oh ! Cleopatra—o’er Time’s heaving waves 
I stretch my hand unto thy spirit fleet 
That I may tell thee of the God that saves, 
And lay this loving tribute at thy feet. 
Possibly, however, Cleopatra has fallen victim to the necessity for a 
scientific and harmonious rhyme ; people with a “spirit fleet? must 
expect to suffer so. At p. 82, ‘‘earth’s waking prayer” is ‘* wafted ” 
thro’ the heaven blue and bare ” 


Unto God’s feet above ; 


but the counter-waft follows on p. 117, when ‘¢ eerie Death”? is invited 
“to waft me above,” and (with a superabundance of commas), 


Bear thou, my soul, so sinful, home 
To Jesus’ feet. 


At p. 120, ‘*Change” culminates on Time’s ‘lightning speed and 
padded feet” ; and at p. 134 those who knew ‘ Our Darling” laid 
their hearts “‘at his wee feet.” Somehow there is a flat fall about 
“fairy feet” (p. 167), ‘‘thy dear feet” (p. 175), and the others. 
Besides the feet there are dingoes, curlews, and visions of the Tomb— 


Byron, Jonson, Leigh IIunt, Keats, Beethoven, 
Charlotte Bronté and Chopin are there ; 

Marie BashKirtseff, whose{hopes were woven 
With the wan strands of Death’s dusky hair. 

Jenny Lind, Marcus Clarke, and dear Newman [? Noggs] 
Whose face bears the imprint of prayer. 


Pickles couldn’t be mixeder. But enough has been said to show what 
ornaments ‘‘A Twilight Teaching and Other Poems” would be to 
the ‘* Poet’s Corner” of the country newspaper. The astounding 
thing is that they didn’t stay there. Possibly there were too many feet 
to the inch of Corner, and Tennyson’s and Cleopatra’s and the rest 
simply ad to walk out into notoriety, much to the disgust of 
Tennyson’s, 


The object of that review was to measure for Australasian readers 
the worthlessness of a book which purported to contain poetry, 
and was issued by a well-known London publisher. The object 
Was attained. Leading Sydney and Melbourne booksellers tell me 
there have been practically no sales of “A Twilight Teaching” 
in this country. So far as Australia is concerned, Fisher Unwin 
= wasted his money—or the money of whoever paid for publi- 
ion. 
" That pleases me; and for these reasons. The notice gave a 
just impression of the book, from the standpoint of literature. The 
Saturday Review comes to my conclusion, and expresses similar 
Wonder at the publication. But the Saturday Review is not an 
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Australian paper, and_has no reason to be so jealous for the main- 
tenance of Australian literary standards, for the integrity of 
Australian literary-credit, as the Bud/e/in is. Authors in Australia 
must live, as in England ; and, more than in England, they must 
live by their works.*; Ours is not a wealthy community, a populous 
country : for our geniuses, if we have them or when we get them, 
there are too few patrons and purchasers. Every six shillings 
which a worthless poet filches from an Australian pocket helps to 
keep the pocket of a worthy poet empty. Every atom of credit 
which a worthless?Australian poet secures means so much less in 
the stock from" which worthy poets are entitled to draw. It is 
my duty as a responsible critic, it is my pleasure as an 
intelligent Australian, to “ écraser l'infame” as soon as “linfame’ 
is notorious enough to make it worth while. Often there isn’t any 
pleasure, and the duty is hard to do. Many decent people dribble 
sentimental verses without the least idea that they are committing 
a poetical crime. It is easy to see that in their unpoetical moments 
they are good fathers, fond mothers, estimable citizens. Nobody 
wants to batter the head_of a good father or a fond mother, or hit 
an estimable citizen in what se conceives to be sis tenderest 
emotions. But, if the standards are to be upheld, somebody mzsé. 
Perish the individual! Flourish Literature ! 

Parenthetically : (1)7As you observe, I argue to my personal 
standards, Well, in the last resort, what other standards can any 
honest body argue to? (2) Se is the new Australee pronoun— 
Nom., se; gen., sés ; dat., sé; acc., se—invented to get rid of the 
awkwardness of saying “he or she,” “his or her,” and soon. Try 
it; it’s alright when you know it, though you may have to know 
it fust. (3) Alright is Australee for “all right,” on the model of 
“ already.” 

So much for the why: a word as to the Aow. You say dis- 
approvingly that my comment is “ undignified and personal,” “a 
living example of how not to do it in comment.” That's your way 
of thinking. My think is just as good as your think, in the 
abstract ; and it is the right think—for me. Why should I adopt 
your measure of what is “ dignified” unless it commends itself to 
my taste and reason? But I don’t stress this point : I merely ask 
you to observe that my “undignified and personal” comment ge?s 
there. It reaches its object, fills its bill, and so justifies itself—if 
its object is justified, which the Saturday Review and other 
critics admit. I, even I, can be as dignified as you please ; but 
have you not observed how often dignity is associated with 
dulness? Remember the National Observer. Was that not also the 
most “undignified” English review (on its plane, of its status, 
and in the Respectable sense of “ undignified”)? What killed the 
National Observer? If you ask Mr. Henley, I think he will say 
that the heavy English sense of “dignity” tolled Cock Robin’s 
bell, if it did not shoot Cock Robin’s arrow. And what kilied the 
original Cock Robin? I have always believed that the respectable 
birds decided that he must be suppressed because he was far too 
ruddy, too cheerful, and too attractive to the children—too “un- 
dignified,” in fact. 

Now, Sir, the public are like children. I say nothing against 
dignity ; but I can’t afford to be dull. I fight to conquer; I must 
write to be read. When Truth and Error (as I conceive them) 
grapple, J have no objection to Truth laying Error low, according 
to etiquette ; but, above all, etiquette is the need for laying Error 
low. So I try to make criticism vital, dynamic, and skulls are 
still so aboriginally thick that it’s no use tapping, you must Ai¢ 
them. And—I end with the remark that I’m nota bit proud of 
the “ Twilight Teaching” notice, and it isn’t a fair specimen of 
Australian criticism. But it got there.—Yours, 

“THE BULLETIN’S LITERARY GENT.” 
Sydney, New South Wales, October 1, 1898. 
P.S.—Do you consider “ Literary Gent” dignified ? 
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FINANCE 
EGYPT UNDER BRITISH CONTROL 


Lorp Sauissury told the world on Thursday evening that 
he was not prepared to declare a Protectorate over Egypt. 
That must of course come sooner or later, probably sooner 
than the casual readers of Lord Salisbury’s speech would 
imagine, and it is well to get a clear idea of the financial 
history of Egypt, her present position, and the effects of 
a Protectorate. 

That the British occupation of Egypt has been of the 
utmost benefit to the country is cordially recognised at 
home and reluctantly admitted abroad, but few people 
recognise how tangible have been the results obtained. 
Previous to Mr. Cave’s mission the finances of Egypt were 
in a state of chaos. The extravagance of the Khedive and 
the corruption of the Administration were such that 
Egypt was unable to borrow at a lower nominal rate of 
interest than from 7 to 9 per cent., and millions were 
poured into the country which were simply squandered. 
A beginning in the reorganisation of the finances was 
made with the enaction of the Liquidation Law of 1880, 
and two years later the country passed under British 
control. Let us see what has been the progress made 
during the sixteen years of our occupation. The period 
may be divided into three stages—namely, Reorganisation, 
Recuperation, and Development. To take the first, the 
years from 1883 to 1887 were taken up in an endeavour 
to maintain an equilibrium between revenue and expendi- 
ture, and the difficulties were all the greater owing to the 
inability to afford any fiscal relief, or to incur additional 
expenditure for the most legitimate objects. By 1887 the 
efforts in the direction of reform had begun to bear fruit, 
and seven years of recuperation followed, during which it 
was possible to effect a reduction of direct taxation to the 
amount of over a million sterling. Besides this, indirect 
taxes were also lowered, post and telegraph rates were 
reduced 50 per cent., and the octroi dues in some of the 
smaller towns were abolished. During the third period— 
7.e. of development since 1894—advantage has been taken 
of the improved financial condition to reduce taxation, 
and at the same time to undertake public works of a 
remunerative character. The policy of the last few years 
has been to diminish direct taxation, and to look for an 
increase of revenue from indirect taxes. This has been 
effected, too, without raising any indirect taxes beyond 
that upon tobacco. Whereas from 1883 to 1886 there 
were constant deficits in the Budget, there has since 1889 
been a constant surplus. Since 1895 it has been diminish- 
ing somewhat, not because the country is less prosperous, 
but because more money has been judiciously spent. The 


following contrast between the years 1881 and 1808 wiil 
be of interest :— : 


1881 1858 
s. d. s. d. 
Taxation per head .....cc0-c.seeesee000 i ee 179 
SPEDE ccsdibbbseacntenssteekesebooseebonss £98, 376,000 ses * £98,035,000 
SORETORE  — coccsecnbeisiapsnrsssenncensce 4,239,000  ...... 3,908,0co 
Privileged Debt Five per Cents ... 964 (34 per cents) 102 
Unified Four per Cents ......... Dae: sknbnilees 106} 


DEINE csisectnncesersctness £14 8 9 
* Inclusive of about 14 millions of fresh debt. 


This is a contrast which must appeal to the most rabid 
Anglophobe critic of British activity in Egypt, and instances 
might be multiplied. 

And what further benefits may reasonably be expected 
from a British Protectorate? Those of a political cha- 
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racter are many—such, for instance, as the security of the 
whole passage of the Nile, the prevention of the possi- 
bility of any attempt to divert the course of that river 
in the south, with its consequent disastrous effects 
upon the agricultural interests of the country. There 
is, further, the question of irrigation, which could be 
carried on more efficiently and more economically. There 
is much more indeed in Lord Rosebery’s famous dictum 
that ‘‘ Egypt is the Nile, and the Nile is Egypt” than 
appears at first sight, for the development and future 
prosperity of Egypt depend literally upon the preservation 
and utilisation of that fertilising river. Setting aside 
political considerations, however, what will be the benefits 
financially? It is morally certain that, notwithstanding 
the present high credit of the country, many advantages 
mustaccrue. Take, for instance, the position of the reserve 
funds. There are three separate funds of this character: 
(1) that representing economies resulting from debt con- 
versions; (2) a general reserve fund ; and (3) a special 
reserve fund. Of these, 1 and 2 are entirely under 
the control of the foreign Powers. These reserves, 
according to the Paris Correspondent of the Zimes, now 
amount to about eight millions sterling. The 
great bulk of this money cannot be touched, and 
cannot be employed in profitable undertakings, such 
as irrigation works, without the consent of the Powers. 
This would not continue to be so in the event of a Pro- 
tectorate by this country. The difficulties which British 
control has had to encounter find a further example in the 
action of the Caisse, backed up by the Mixed Tribunals, 
in refusing the grant of half a million required by England 
at the time of the Dongola Expedition. Even the position 
of the Mixed Tribunals is one fraught with inconveniences. 
We are far from saying that they have not been for the 
benefit of Egypt, but there are serious inconveniences 
connected with the present constitution of that body. 
These inconveniences are to be found in the cosmopolitan 
character of their constitution, and in the tendency to 
undue extension of their jurisdiction. Further, it seems 
almost incredible, but we understand it to be a fact, that 
only the French, Italian, and Arabic languages are recog- 
nised. This exclusion of the English language is naturally 
detrimental to the interest of British and United States 
litigants. In February of next year the powers of the 
Mixed Tribunals will lapse. Whatever be the political 
future of the country, it is to be hoped that this last-named 
anomaly will at any rate be removed. 


LIFE INSURANCE BONUSES 


THE question of bonuses on life policies is likely to be of 
less importance in the future than it has been in the past, 
but it must not be lost sight of by the insurer. A word as 
to their origin. The premiums charged are made up of 
what is called the net premium—that is, the sum necessary 
to cover the bare risk, and an addition which. is known as 
loading to cover office and other expenses. It is out of the 
latter that the saving is effected by which bonuses are paid. 
The question of premiums is to be taken into consideration in con- 
nection with bonuses, and it does not by any means follow that 
because the distribution of a particular office is large that it 15, 
therefore, the cheapest office. Other things being equal, however, 
it may be taken that offices whose reversionary bonus runs much 
below £2 per cent. per annum are not desirable, Many of the 
best offices pay considerably more. ) 
Bonuses take three forms, and many offices give an option to 
the insurer as to whether there should be an immediate payment 
in cash, a reduction in future premiums, or an addition to the 


ae ae es Sl eC 
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amount of the policy, the latter being known as a reversionary bonus. 
In the cash form the bonus amounts to so little that few insurers 
care to avail themselves of it. The second form, that of reduction 
of premiums, is much more common, and some offices insist upon 
bonuses being taken in that way. It is a convenient arrangement, 
and it may be considered the most scientific form of bonus dis- 
tribution, but it in its turn is much less common than the third, or 
reversionary bonus, method. There is a point with respect to 
reversionary bonuses which the ordinary insurer does not always 
realise, namely, as to whether it is simple or compound. Simple 
ponuses are those which are calculated on the original face value of 
the policy only, compound are those in which additions are made at 
acertain rate per cent. on the total value of the policy at the time of 
the distribution, inclusive of previous bonuses. The following 
short table will show the difference which results from these two 
methods. Assuming a man at the age of thirty to insure for 
£1,000 in each of two offices distributing profits every five years, 
one of which gives simple and the other compound bonuses, and 
assuming he live thirty-five years—which is about the average 
expectation at that time of life—the difference between the two 
systems works out as follows :— 
Simple Compound 
& & 
5 years jae N° aes ws 1,100 
10 yan ss. 1,200 1,210 
15 4 1,300 1,330 
20 a eee 1,400 1,460 
25 pore ee 1,500 1,606 
30 ata eve ©1000 1,766 
35 ae sss 4,900 1,941 


It will be seen that after the first five years a better result is 
achieved by the compound bonuses, and as the policy grows older 
the difference becomes more marked. 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOLD 


Some more Rhodesian crushings have been announced this 
week, and they are not of a character to weaken the faith of those 
who believe in the value and permanence of the Rhodesian gold- 
fields. The Selukwe Companyjhas announced its second month’s 
crushing, and the result shows an increase of 3 dwts., namely, 
1} dwt. from the plates and 1}:dwt. from the tailings. The 
feature, however, was the low working cost, which is placed at 
245. 6d, per ton only. In reply to those who are sceptical as to 
such a low rate, it is represented that native labour in Rhodesia 
ismuch cheaper than on the Rand. The Dunraven Company in 
its first crushing shows a yield of about 12} dwts. from the mill, 
but the tailings are given as worth 2 dwts. only. The Bonsor 
Mine announces that the trial crushing, last month was satis- 
factory, and that forty stamps are now running continuously. 

As a rule, the Rhodesian mines seem to show a pretty uniform 
yield from the mill of about 12} dwts. per ton. The second 
return of the Geelong is, on its face, disappointing. During 
October 2,290 tons were crushed for 1,010° ounces, giving less 
than 8} dwts. from the plates, whilst the tailings gave 
6 dwts. The expenses were 24s. per ton, including 3s. per 
ton for development redemption. The September result was 
17 dwts. as compared with the October total of under 14} 
dwts, and the market felt some chagrin. But due weight must 
be given to the official explanation that this,is not evidence of 
the average value. Returns will be low for about two months, 
whilst clearing out ore, broken down during development, 
to meet requirements of the}second 20 stamps, after which, with 
40 stamps, results are expected to average the same as in Septem- 
ber. The September crushing was taken from all parts of the mine, 
so - to get a true average. The cyanide plant is being proceeded 
wi 
_ Inquiries we have made in reliable quarters show that the faith 
im Rhodesia as a gold-producing country ,is as strong as ever it 
Was. There is another factor in the situation well worth bearing 
iNmind. Out of the hundreds of mines opened in the Transvaal, 
Detween seventy and eighty are working, and of these only twenty- 
five are now paying dividends, Yet the Transvaal is, and will 
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continue to be, the most important factor in the world’s gold supply. 
It will therefore suffice to create a big gold industry in Rhodesia if 
only a small percentage of the properties turn out to be workable ; 
and everyone who knows Rhodesia knows how very conservative 
an estimate it is to take of “a small percentage” in this con- 
nection. 


NOTES 


The measures adopted by the Bank of England to check the 
creation of German accommodation bills, to which we referred 
three weeks ago, have had the effect of seriously accentuating the 
usual autumnal strain upon the German money markets. This 
week the directors of the Reichsbank have felt compelled to 
advance their minimum rate of discount from 5 to 5} per cent. 
This is an unusually high rate of discount even for Germany, for 
the last occasicn when it was necessary to raise the rate to so high 
a figure was as far back as October 1890, when the heavy fall in 
stocks and the financial distrust which preceded the Baring col- 
lapse placed an abnormal strain upon bankers’ resources. The 
feeling is not at all confident in the City that even a 5} per cent. 
Bank rate in Berlin will be sufficient, for it is to be observed that 
Germany has still heavy liabilities to liquidate in the London 
markets; and this explains the unusual strength of the Berlin 
exchange in view of the higher value of money there. 


Excluding the department for West Australian mines, the 
account open on the Stock Exchange appears to lie in a nutshell. 
The settlement this week revealed a very considerable reduction 
in the speculative account open for the rise, and some diminution 
also in the bear position. The lighter rate for carrying forward 
speculative positions was partly due—at any rate in the Home 
Railway Market—to a steady though quiet investment on the part 
of the public. 


Letters of allotment for the balance of the issue of £200,000 
Five per cent. First Mortgage Debentures of the North Mount 
Lyell Copper Company, Limited, were posted on Tuesday. 


The Government of the Province of Quebec offer to holders of 
bonds of the 5 per cent. loans of 1874, 1876, 1878, and 1883, the 
4} per cent. loan of 1880, and the 4 per cent. loans of 1888 and 
1894, the ‘privilege of converting their bonds into 3 per cent. 
inscribed stock due April 1, 1937, on terms which may be ascer- 
tained from the Bank of Montreal. 
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IN PASSING 


AN AUTUMN SYMPHONY 


“ Allegro!” Mark the sparkle on yon leaves 
That, clad in scarlet splendour, feel no fear, 
Darting long flames across the gloomy mere 
Where yellow reeds uplift their barren sheaves, 
Yet where, ’midst tangled vines, the water grieves, 
Repeating its Andante, low and clear, 

From dawn till silver autumn stars appear, 

Then on till purple night its course achieves. 


And oft a wind, blithe as a breeze in spring, 
Wafts over meadow, hedge, and tawny hill 
A Scherzo, whose quick notes jocosely fling 
Defiance to each'threat of storm and chill, 
Then skyward rise, and in the vast blue sing 
A grand Finale that all space doth fill ! 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS, in the Home Journal, New York. 


The French cartoonists still ignore Fashoda. That is a very 
striking fact. Ze Rire, one of the leading comic papers, contains 
this week but the one guying specimen, which we reproduce. Its 
two principal pages are given over to a fancy portrait of M. Brisson, 
while the other plays with the squabble now progressing between 
*Uncle.Sarcey” and Yvette Guilbert. A page drawing is 
certainly devoted to the horde of French public characters — 
generals, patriots, and politicians—who are represented as devour- 
ing each other, while England and Germany look on with glee at 
she confusion. 


AT FASHODA—A FRENCH APPRECIATION 

















‘* Officers, commissioned officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers of the Army of Fashoda, we are ready—aye, ready ! Not aman is 
mssing, not a gaiter button !” 


The Jdler has revived those “Club” discussions which were 
among the most amusing features of its earlier days. This month 
“The Idler’s Club” is concerned with bores. Mr. W. L. Alden, 
who was sometime American Consul, devotes himself to the 
American article. “One morning,” he writes, “about ten o’clock, 
a man entered my office, and, seating himself beside my desk, 
began to prove his claim to the championship of boredom. For 
three consecutive hours he talked in a droning voice, never once 
saying anything that any human being could have wished to hear, 
and never showing the slightest sign of weariness. My clerk 
came in to consult me half a dozen times, in the charitable hope 
that the bore would perceive that he was in the way; but the 
well-meant effort was wholly in vain. About one o’clock, I 
mustered up courage to inform the bore that my breakfast hour 
had arrived, and that I really must beg him to excuse me. At 
the same time I asked him if there was anything that I could 
do for him. He reflected for a moment, and then said, ‘ Well, 
Mr. Consul, just at this moment I can’t think of anything that you 
can do for me ; but I tell you what I’ll do, I’ll go home and have 
a talk with my wife, and if we can think of anything that you can 
do, why, I’ll call round here to-morrow and let you know.’” 


Some Canadian ladies apparently know even less about cricket 
than their English sisters, judging by the following extract from 
Saturday Night (Toronto) :-— 


(At the English-Canadian Cricket Match) 
George. By Jove, Alice, what a splendid hit! Well done, olg 
boy! Right on the pavilion ! 
Alice. Yes, dear, splendid indeed. But what's he running for? 
I hope he hasn’t broken a window. 


It is estimated that two-thirds of the total amount of hone 
produced this year has been spoiled by the substance that goes 
under the name of “honey-dew.” Old apiarians remember some. 
thing of the same kind happening about thirty years ago, but 
except for that the circumstance is altogether unusual. Every 
year there is some honey-dew, but not twice in a century does it 
appear in such quantities. It is a dark sweet substance that, when 
the days are very hot and the nights chilly, may be seen to drip 
from the leaves and tender shoots of trees. Where it appears 
aphides also congregate, and at first it was believed to be a secre- 
tion of the green fly. But M. Garton Bonnier, who is a first 
authority on the subject, has shown that it is really a saccharine 
liquid produced in the leaves during dry hot weather, and that the 
insects are attracted by its sweetness, but, being able to digest 
only a small fraction of the quantity absorbed, expel the rest, which 
falls in viscous drops. 


It exercises an overpowering attraction on the bees, which 
neglect all the flowers of summer to gather it, and the result 
is most disheartening. “I have got about six hundredweight 
of honey nearly as black as coal-tar,” writes 2 Somersetshire 
bee-keeper, and over the whole county the same complaint is 
heard. During recent years very great pains have been taken to 
produce honey delicate alike in colour and taste. The bee ex- 
hausts one source of supply before it goes to another, and by 
dexterously removing the “sections” it is possible to get pure 
clover, or rasp, or lime honey, but honey-dew has played havoc 
with this modern refinement. Also, it has been a shocking bad 
year even without this added tribulation. The true honey months 
were dry and windy and cold, and the hot weather came too late. 
That is as regards the South. In the North, where they rely on 
the heather, drenching rains made things still worse. It has been 
an atrocious year for bees. 


Admiral Dewey was approached the other day by a stranger 
who extended his hand with, “‘ Admiral, I bet you don’t remember 
me.” You win,” replied the Admiral, and walked on. 


Things modish seem to have changed very little in the last 
hundred years. The vocabulary of fashion we transcribe below is 
taken from the “Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England, 
daughter of King George III. and Landgravine of Hesse-Hom- 
burg” (Unwin) :— 


An infirmity nobody knows. 

Something to swear by. 

A place for pigs and poultry. 

Night. 

Day. 

A necessary evil. 

Keeping up appearances, 

Supper. 

Half naked. 

Only applied to visits. 
Christianity Having a pew at church. 
Vice Only applied to horses. 

Amusing conversation. 

A vulgarism. 


“ ENGLAND’S DANGER” 


Says a Hampstead correspondent :—“ Perish the thought that 
Dr. Horton has gone over to the enemy. Yet did he not op 
Tuesday last doff his habitual morning jacket and don a beautiful 
white gown with red hood? The occasion was a wedding—a 
ornate and very pretty one at Lyndhurst Road Chapel. I know, 
for I was there.” 
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THE LATEST 


A book of verses fashioned ’neath the bough, 
A wag, a pen, a paragraph—and thou 

That would st go singing in the wilderness 
Hast sung and sentimentalised enow ! 


Many are the good stories contained in “ The Life and Letters 
of Henry Cecil Raikes,” published by Macmillan. In a letter 
of Sir William Harcourt we have the opinion entertained by that 
champion of democratic finance on the subject of unearned incre- 
ment. Sir William writes in 1874: “ Do you see Leatham describes 
the policy of the gentlemen who desire to seize the increment of 
land, as worthy only of ‘pickpockets and philosophers’? Wot so dad.” 
And here is a very characteristic story of Mr. Jimmy Lowther. At 
one of his meetings a solemn-looking individual rose and remarked : 
“What you’ve been saying is all very well, but what I want to 
know is whether you hold with the Athanasian Creed.” Mr. 
Lowther’s answer was: ‘On the whole, yes, for all of us who have 
todo with the land must appreciate the noble precept, Cursed be 
he who moveth his neighbour's landmark.” 


A REVIVAL 


Consoling Friend (to Minor Poet). Nasty review of your last 
book in this week’s Blazer, Tom. 

Minor Poet. Stupid! not at all; only last year it had a most 
excellent article on manure. 

Consoling Friend. Ha, ha! I wish I knew the editor’s address. 
Pd tell him what you say. 

Minor Poet. Throw it in the gutter ; it'll reach him. 


Even the smart Yankee sometimes finds his match in the 
despised Red Man. The United States Government was playing 
one of its traditional tricks with the Chippewas. The Indians had 
been promised fixity of tenure in their reserve ; now came a glib 
emissary from Washington, intent on “ moving them on.” 

“Brothers,” he said to the Chippewas assembled in solemn 
pow-wow, “look at me. The winds of fifty years have blown over 
my head and silvered it over with grey, yet never have I done 
wong to any man. I am your friend, my red brothers, and as 
your friend I ask you to sign this treaty.” 

“ My friend, look at me,” exclaimed one of the chiefs, rising 
with simple dignity. ‘The winds of more than fifty winters have 
blown over my head, silvered it over with grey, but they have not 
blown my brains away.” And that ended the pow-wow. 


“That’s a fine black eye you’ve got, Missis,” saida man to a 
woman, sitting over her basket of fish in Pill Lane, Dublin. 
“Fightin’, I suppose, agin.” 

“No, I wasn’t fightin’,” replied the fishwoman. “ Himself [her 
husband] it was that gave me that,” and facing fiercely round on 
- questioner, she added, “and I’d like to know who hada better 
right.” 


_ Alabourer, out of employment, applied for outdoor relief for 
himself and his wife, at the North Dublin Union. “Well, my 
good fellow, we must have evidence that you are legally married,” 
said the Chairman of the Relief Committee. 

“Begor, sir, I’ve the best proof in the wuruld,” said the appli- 
om, and bending his head he displayed a scar on his skull. 

Does yer honner think,” he added, “I’d be after takin’ that 
abuse from anywan but a wife?” So Mr. Michael MacDonagh 
telates in Macmillan’s Magazine, in an article which he playfully 
Calls “« Love-making in Ireland.” 


Even a British general cannot have it all his own way in 
Canada. The Toronto cyclist has a cinder path along the pretty 
Shore road of the lake. “ Just the path for me,” thought Major- 
General Hutton, British officer commanding the Canadian forces, 
and he and his gallant steed enjoyed themselves there to the full. 
But alas ! the General has had to pay for his escapade. He has 
made explanations to the Canadian Wheelman’s Association and 
Paid for the damage to the path. 
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Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s dedication of his pastoral play, “ Pan 
and the Young Shepherd,” is one of the most attractive we re- 
member to have encountered. It runs :— 


This Book 

In All Love and Honour 
To 

H. Bs H. 
What I have is yours ; 
What I do is through you. 
Take you the best of me 
To hearten the rest of me. 


A CANADIAN SUGGESTION 


Why not Sir Wilfrid as mediator 
[Toronto Globe. 


Mr. Douglas Macpherson, the special artist correspondent of 
the Daily Graphic, throws some pretty sidelights upon the Santiago 
campaign in the United Service Magazine for this month. What 
he calls “a spirit of individuality”—every man for himself—be- 
came general throughout the United States army :—“ I remember 
hearing of a trooper of the 9th Cavalry, who, with the rest of his 
troop, tired of lying still and hearing bullets whistle over them, 
had begun to advance. He was called upon by Colonel Roosevelt 
to stop. ‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘ this gun yo’s, or is it mine ?’” 


We also get from Mr. Douglas Macpherson’s pen the true story 
of the General and the Yellow Journalist—the Mr. Sylvester Sco- 
vell, of the Mew York World, who, like his colleague of the Mew 
York Journal, deemed it to be his mission to lead charges, capture 
standards, and so forth. It was the moment of General Shafter’s 
triumph. Troops were drawn up, bands were playing the National 
Anthem, and the American flag was on the point of being raised 
on the flagstaff of the Governor’s palace. Mr. Scovell had some- 
how got upon the roof to assist the officers in raising “Old Glory.” 
Lieutenant Miley, General Shafter’s aide, called upon him to come 
down, and as he did not hurry, General Shafter shouted that he 
would have him thrown down, and a guard was sent up. Scovell 
came down, and walked up to the General to explain. The General 
pushed him roughly aside. Scovell forthwith struck out, hitting 
General Shafter on the mouth, causing it to bleed. He was im- 
mediately arrested, and marched off to the city gaol, but General 
Shafter did not subsequently prosecute him. “It seems almost 
incredible,” says Mr. Macpherson, “to think that such a scene 
should be possible ; but when one knows the methods of the ‘ Yellow 
Journalist, and has met the general who told correspondents that 
‘he would put ’em in irons, and'now they had it flat-footed,’ it is not 
so surprising.” General Kitchener knew a trick worth two of that. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND—II 


Tuey are behind me. The pile of large flat things and 
coloured pictures has melted, and my brain retains 
memories—merely memories. To others the excitement, 
the prancings round the Christmas nursery and spellings 
out with smudgy forefingers; to others the gusts of 
laughter as Kemble’s Coons and the other pictured 
creatures are served out hot to tiptoeing Expectancy. To 
me the memories. What dol remember? Firstly, those 
coons. There was ‘‘A Coon Alphabet” (John Lane. 45. 6d.) 
and ‘‘ Comical Coons” (Kegan Paul. 6s.), two flat picture- 
books with the funniest drawings of little niggers, and 
bandaged mules and grotesque animals. The humour 
was of the American order—that is to say, the misfortunes 
of our fellow-creatures are made to afford us a fierce joy. 
Pantomime humour is much the same. The red-hot poker 
applied to the seat of the pantaloon’s bloomers is really an 
instance of singular hard-heartedness and brutality in the 
wielder. Such promiscuous roastings should be rewarded 
with the Cat instead of howls of laughter. Mr. Kemble 
of the coons should receive the medal of the Royal 
Inhumane Society, were he judged by his drawings. I 
have shed bitter tears over them, tears of purest joy. Who 
could resist an alphabet so fraught with misadventure as 
this one? Take B. 


B is for bumble bee, 
Cute little thing, 
But when yer sit on one— 


{picture of playful old negro dancing a child before 
seating himself) 

Doan sit on his sting. 
{picture of the same negro after having sat on “his 
sting ”’). 

The beauty of these coon pictures consists largely in 
the unanimity of soul which causes every living creature 
in the picture to be affected by the main incident. They 
all ‘‘ sit on his sting” when anything occurs. In ‘‘Comical 
Coons” we see a negro family marching home through 
the churchyard late at night. They have been shopping. 
The boy in the middle carries the week’s supply of flour 
in a paper bag, which he balances on his head. ‘No, 
chile,” says the mother, in answer to a family query as 
they march through the churchyard. ‘‘No, chile, dey 
ain’t no such thing as ghosts, and if dey was, your ole 
mammy wouldn’t let dem hurt.” Here she looks round. 
The bottom of the bag of flour has burst, and the little 
nigger boy in the middle is white, spectral, floury. How 
they all shriek over the apparition !—baby, little nigger 
girl, mother. It is terrible. 


THE SHARK 
Oh! what a lark to fish for Shark 
With Grandpapa for bait ; 
The Shark would be in time for tea, 
And Grandpapa be late. 


The above quatrain is taken from ‘‘The New Noah’s 
Ark” (John Lane), another picture-book full of spotted 
and coloured beasts, birds, and fishes. ‘‘ The hedgehog,” 
remarks the gentleman with the green face and a back 


stuck full of bristles, after just rising from his uneasy 
slumbers— 


The hedgehog sleeps beneath the hedge, 
As you may sometimes see ; 

And I prefer it sleeping there 

To sleeping here with me. 
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He is perfectly right. A hedgehog must be an yp. 
pleasant bedfellow. No wonder the soles of the victim's 
feet are green. J. J. Bell is his author. The animal world 
suffers large perversions at the hands of these authors and 
picture-makers. There is ‘‘ An Alphabet of Animals,” 
Carlton Moore Park (Blackie. 5s.) With this production | 
have no fault to find save that it should have been handed 
to our art critic instead of to the humble reviewer of 
nursery books. The drawings are very beautiful, have all 
the qualities of the Japanese school, decorative qualities and 
qualities of draughtsmanship. But these pictures are too 
good, for the dust, the tumult, and grime of the average 
nursery. ‘‘ The Everlasting Animals and Other Stories,” 
by Edith Jennings, with pictures by Stuart Bevan (Duck. 
worth. 5s.), are more to the point, and ‘‘ Sybil’s Garden of 
Pleasant (!) Beasts,” by Sybil and Catherine Corbet 
(Duckworth. 55.), is perhaps more truly representative of 
animal life than anything so far alighted upon. They 
make up animals these writers for the young, they invent 
Binxes, or rather the Blackberry Binx, to give the creature 
both Christian and surname. ‘‘ The B. B. is just as large 
as the drawing-room sofa, the one with the Pink Cushions 
you know, and has such big feet and an enormous Tail, 
It eats Bulls and Blackberries,” and probably suffers 
from indigestion, although the author makes no posi- 
tive statement to that effect. ‘‘Adventures in Wally- 
pugland,” by G. E. Farrow (Methuen. 5s.), is also all about 
animals, but these adventures assume a narrative form, 
and the author riots in a world of wonder that will cause 
many a child’s heart to beat joyfully as the tale unfolds, 
the marvels thicken. The pictures by Alan Wright are 
enticing enough to make any small person learn reading 
so as to master the pages of the Wallypug. 
But all the animal stories are not about the fanciful 
nine-toed things of fiction. Real birds and beasts are to 
be found in C. M. Duppa’s ‘‘ Stories from Lowly Life” 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6¢.). ‘* We had long wished to possess a 
bullfinch, a really tame, friendly pet,—not one of your highly 
educated, piping birds, delightful though the tune of the 
latter may be to listen to now and then. What we wanted 
was a bird who would sing his own song in his own way, 
as he learnt it from Nature, without any assistance from art; 
and who would become perfectly at home with us and fit 
into the family life.” This is from the prelude to ‘‘ Dick,” 
one of C. M. Duppa’s stories. The pictures are by Louis 
Wain, and children should take kindly both to them and 
to the letterpress. ‘‘The Troubles of Tatters and Other 
Stories,” by Alice Talwin Morris, illustrated by Alice B. 
Woodward (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) also deals with real animals. 
These do all sorts of nice things, and are, besides, common 
animals, such as you meet every day ; and the pictures im 
which you see how they do the nice things make one feel 
very pleasantly disposed towards the artist. So do the 
pictures in ‘‘ Nothing but Nonsense” (Bowden). They 
are really funny ; but the Nonsense is so silly, and all about 
literary people whom no self-respecting child cares tuppence 
about or should do. And then there is stuff like this :— 


My childish days were calm as these. 
A mild emetic gratified ; 
A lettuce (boiled) was sure to please— 


But the pictures are very funny. : 

Giants are seemingly going out of fashion. There 's 
only one really good picture-book with giants in it—Hugh 
Thomson's ‘Jack the Giant Killer” (Macmillan. 18.) 
and that one is a beauty. The giants are terrible creatures 
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_as well they should be. You feel quite glad;when you 
ge their heads lying in the cart to be sent on by Parcels 
Delivery to King Arthur. Indeed, you wonder if anybody 
would stand up to fight a giant to-day in case any appeared 
and took off princesses and other golden-haired and beau- 
tiful ladies. 

Charles Squire and A. G. Macgregor have written and 
illustrated ‘‘ The World Wonderful” (Nutt. 6s.), a book 
wherein you will find all manner of old Latin and Greek 
hiry tales turned into English stories that all may read. 
The pictures are not very Greek and Latin ; in fact, they 
are distinctly Gothic, but the wonders are above proof. 
“Fables by Fal,” with illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones 
(Duckworth. 3s. 6d.), are even sillier than their author 
meant them to be. The drawings are primitive. ‘‘ The 
Travellers, and Other Stories,” by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin 
(Bowden), makes a very pretty picture-book of the Kate 
Greenaway order. 

What matter though the year is dead, 
The lark has fled, the leaves are shed, 
The boughs are clad with ice instead, 


is surely not the way to speak to a child. The quotation 
is from ‘Sun, Moon, and Stars: an Ownty Downty 
Book,” by E. Richardson (John Lane. 2s. 6¢.), ‘‘ Leading 
Strings” (Gardner, Darton. 1s. 6d.) is a medley of the 
“improving” order, and is full of pictures, and so is 
“Sunday Reading for the Young” (Gardner, Darton. 
3), where the pictures are particularly good in places. 
“The Adventures of Little Karl,” by Alfred C. Fryer 
(Sonnenschein. 15.) is a nice little collection of stories 
with a German flavour about it. 

Atthe end come our very old and good friends—the 
new edition of Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Sylvie and Bruno,” with 
the Harry Furniss pictures, which Messrs. Macmillan have 
just issued at half a crown each for the two volumes ; 
“Paleface and Redskin; and Other Stories for Boys and 
Girls” (Grant Richards. 6s.), an attractively produced 
collection which Mr. F. Anstey has made up out of tales 
that have already appeared in ‘‘ The Talking Horse” and 
“The Black Poodle,” &c. Mr. Gordon Browne’s pictures 
are just the thing. And last, but not least, is the selec- 
tion, Poetry for Children,” by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
which Mr. Israel Gollancz has edited for the Messrs. Dent, 
and which Miss Winifred Green has so charmingly illus- 
trated. We shall be curious to see how children take to 
apoem like ‘‘ Lines on the Celebrated Picture by Leonardo 
da Vinci, called the Virgin of the Rocks.” These verses 
tan out of print at the beginning of the century. A. K. 


REVIEWS 


SAINTSBURY’S ‘* ENGLISH LITERATURE ” 


“A Short History of English Literature.” By George Saintsbury. 
London: Macmillan. 85s. 6d. 


IT might be safely predicted that a writer who attempts to com- 
Press a complete sketch of the history of English literature from 
the “Widsith” to Sellars “Roman Poets of the Republic” into 
797 octavo pages would be at the mercy of any tolerably well read 
critic who chose to be ill-naturedly scrupulous. We opened Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s volume with every wish to be indulgent ; but we 
até sorry to say that we very soon found our good nature melting 
away. It is not so much that the book teems with blunders, some 
of them the result of mere carelessness, some of them arising 
from the assumption of knowledge not possessed, but that the 
fone and style of the whole work have a peculiarly disagreeable 
and even aggravating pretentiousness. 
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It is this which distinguishes it from the book with which it is 
designed to compete—the late Henry Morley’s “ First Sketch of 
English Literature.” Professor Morley’s work is not without 
blemishes and imperfections, but honesty and sincerity are im- 
pressed on every page of it. It came, and could gnly come, from a 
man who was possessed by his subject, and who wrote to inspire 
others with the enthusiasm which inspired himself. Professor 
Saintsbury’s principal object appears to be not the elucidation of 
English literature, but the elucidation of himself, of his immense 
superiority to his predecessors both in point of erudition and as 
acritic. He seems to take it for granted that the virtues of the 
drudge—exactness, accuracy, and thoroughness—are beneath his 
attention, or may be safely postulated by his readers, and that all 
that an expectant world will be anxious about are the judgments 
and verdicts which he may have been pleased to pronounce on the 
authors and writings which he passes in review. Had Professor 
Saintsbury been a Lamb or a Hazlitt, a Ste-Beuve or a Matthew 
Arnold, there would have been some justification for his tacit assump- 
tion, and much would have been cheerfully condoned. But it is 
only too painfully apparent that Professor Saintsbury’s shortcomings 
as a compiler and historian are not compensated by his qualifica- 
tions as acritic. Of his critical dicta we will give some specimens 
presently. Of the value of his work as a history and book of 
reference we will give some illustrations at once. 

On p. 360 we are told that Phineas Fletcher's “ Piscatory 
Eclogues” are a masque ; on p. 624 that Robertson wrote a history 
of the reign of Charles I.; on p. 253 Tusser’s “Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry” is stated to contain more than 2,000 
quatrains in anapestic tetrameters. If Professor Saintsbury had 
turned to the work, he would have seen that it is composed in a 
variety of metres, and that the anapezestic quatrains form only a por- 
tion of it. On p. 320 we are told that “ Measure for Measure” belongs 
“to the first group of Shakespeare’s plays, to the series beginning 
with ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and culminating with the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’” It is only fair to say that the Professor places 
a note of interrogation after it in a bracket ; but that it should have 
been placed there even tentatively shows an ignorance of the very 
rudiments of Shakespearian criticism which is nothing short of 
astounding. On p. 633 Paley is described as having “something 
of the same character as Warburton.” If all English literature 
were ransacked, it would be impossible to find two men more 
essentially and radically unlike in temper, in character, and in 
style than Warburton and Paley. On p. 300 Hooker is described 
as “having an unnecessary fear of vivid and vernacular expres- 
sion”: vivid and vernacular expression is, next to its stateliness, 
the distinguishing characteristic of Hooker’s style. On p. 574 it 
is said that Milton seems to have been, if any, Collins’ “ model” ; 
beyond the fact that each wrote a rhymeless lyric, that the Ode 
to Simplicity bears some resemblance in form to the “Ode on 
Christ’s Nativity,” and that the “Ode to Fear” has two 
echoes from “Il Penseroso,” there is not the slightest re- 
semblance in diction, in tone, in style, in rhythm between 
Collins and Milton. The account given of Lydgate’s versifica- 
tion shows that either Professor Saintsbury can have no ear 
or is ignorant of all those poems of Lydgate which are not 
written in the heroic couplet; and to speak of Langhorne (p. 386) 
having a “melancholy clangour” of verse convicts the Professor 
of utter ignorance of Langhorne’s poetry. It would be interesting 
to know what is meant by the remark on p. 445, that “ Barrow’s 
style is Jess severe than South's” ; we very much fear that what it 
means is that Professor Saintsbury is a master of the bad art of 
trading on the probable ignorance of his readers. What style 
could be less “severe” than South’s, or what style more ponderous 
and pregnant than Barrow’s? On p. 734 we are told that Browning’s 
“ James Lee” (!) is among the greatest poems of the century, and 
on p. 542 that Bolingbroke’s “ /dea/ of a Patriot King” exhibits 
him at his best. Some of these blunders—and the book swarms with 
them—are, no doubt, printers’ errors ; but what are we to say of 
a writer who tells us that Burke “supported the American Revo- 
lution as heartily as he afterwards opposed the French”? Can 
Professor Saintsbury possibly be ignorant of the fact that Burke 
did all in his power to prevent that Revolution ; has he never read 

wo of the finest speeches extant in our language? There is the 
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same amazing ignorance displayed in the remark (p. 629) that 
Burke joined, and indeed headed, the crusade against Warren 
Hastings in 1788. The prosecution of Warren Hastings was under- 
taken on Burke’s sole initiative, not in 1788, but in 1785. Nor did 
Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord appear in 1790, but in 1795. And 
this leads us to remark that, if any proof were needed of the per- 
functory and careless manner in which Professor Saintsbury has 
performed his task, it would be afforded by his utter indifference 
to accuracy in dates. 

Considering that this volume is obviously intended to be a book 
of reference, it will hardly be credited that no attempt is made to 
reconcile the glaring discrepancies which exist between the dates 
given in the index and those given in the text. We will give a 
few instances out of very many. The narrative tells us that 
Caxton was probably born about 1415, and Latimer in 1489, the 
index that Caxton was born in 1422, and Latimer in 1485. In the 
narrative Collins dies in 1756, in the index in 1759; in the first 
Mrs. Browning was born in 1806, in the second in 1809; in the 
first Aubrey was born in 1626 and John Dyer circa 1688, in the 
second Aubrey was born in 1624 and Dyer circa 1700. In the 
narrative Gascoigne was born about 1537, in the index about 
1525. On p. 315 we are actually informed that Shakespeare was 
traditionally born on the 24th of April! This is pretty well for a 
book of reference. 

We have not space to illustrate Professor Saintsbury’s blunders, 
whether in dates or in other respects, further. Of his critical dicta 
we will give a few specimens. Of Wordsworth’s line, judged not 
in relation to its context, but as a single verse—“ Our birth is but 
a sleep and a forgetting ””—it is observed, “Even Shakespeare, 
even Shelley have little more of the echoing detonation, the auroral 
light of true poetry.” Of Akenside’s stilted and frigid Odes it is 
observed that “ at their best they fall not so far short of Collins ” (!). 
De Quincey’s notoriously worthless papers on the Czsars are 
classed among his masterpieces. In Anglo-Saxon poetry we are 
told “there is practically no lyric.” No lyric ina poetry which 
contains the Pzean of Brunanburh, Cynewulf’s rapturous invocation 
to Christ, and the glorious apostrophe to God and the heavenly 
hosts in the “Satan,” the threnody of “The Ruin,” and “The 
Grave”! It is the lyrical element in its narrative, even in 
its didactic, poetry which gives Anglo-Saxon poetry its chief 
charm and power. Nothing is more amusing in this volume than 
Professor Saintsbury’s calm assumption of equality as a critical 
authority with such a critic as Matthew Arnold, whom he some- 
times patronises, sometimes corrects, and sometimes assails. The 
Professor does not show to advantage on these occasions, and he 
leaves us with the impression that, if “ Mr. Arnold’s criticism is 
piecemeal, arbitrary, fantastic, and unsane,” the criticism which 
appears to take its touchstones, its standards, and its canons from 
those of the average Philistine is, after all, a very poor substitute. 

Professor Saintsbury has, we regret to say, produced a book 
which does very little credit either to himself or to the two brother 
Professors whom he thanks for having read his proofs. Professor 
Saintsbury might certainly exclaim with Falstaffe, “Call you this 
backing of your friends?” But possibly their heads were more to 
blame than their hearts. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PERSONAGE 


“Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent; with Letters, Poems, and 
Appendices.” By Claud Nugent. London: Heinemann. 


EARL NUGENT was a typical politician of the eighteenth century. 
His name constantly recurs in the pages of Horace Walpole and 
in other memoirs of the time ; he was famous in the brilliant social 
circle of his day, which exhibited some of the most.attractive and 
some of the most dangerous features of a rich and powerful 
aristocracy ; Pope was his friend, and Goldsmith addressed to him 
a copy of verses; Frederick Prince of Wales patronised him, 
played with him, borrowed his money; Bubb Dodington, Lord 
Melcombe, intrigued against him ; Newcastle intrigued with him, 
and the Great Commoner so far recognised his existence as to 
place him in minor offices of State. He was a patriot when the 
Prince of Wales was in Opposition, but when once he had reached 
office he determined, like Charles II., that he would never go on his 
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travels again. He made many speeches in Parliament, but his 
only political qualifications were those which Disraeli said wep 
certain to achieve success—a loud voice, a large person, and ay 
entire absence of principle. In religion he was one of the fey 
Irish Catholics who have embraced the faith of Protestantism, and 
he celebrated his conversion in an ode; “yet strong as ig jt, 
reasoning, his arguments can have operated but temporary cop. 
viction on himself, for he died a member of the Church he hag 
attacked so severely.” His relations with women were uni 
scandalous, and the verb to “ Nugentise” had a well-understooy 
meaning. But, like Wilkes, he fascinated, and his fortune was 
acquired by three rich marriages. 

We wish it were possible for us to say that Mr. Claud Nugents 
volume is in every way desirable. The publisher has done his 
part, and the reproductions of family portraits are excellent, om 
of them, a Gainsborough, being especially interesting as an example 
of that charming artist’s treatment of portraiture. But the 
memoir itself is unequal, the editing is unworkmanlike, and the 
effect of the whole is spoilt by the impression of carelessness, 
inadequacy, and incompleteness which it leaves. If a man under. 
takes to write a book, evea if it be only the memoir of an ancestor, 
he should do the work thoroughly, and this book is more a patch. 
work compilation of heterogeneous quotations from the writings 
of others than the original product of Mr. Nugent. In some places 
a reference to authorities is given in the middle of the page; in 
others in a footnote. On p. 72 it is stated that Newcastle 
and Devonshire were at different times Chancellors of the Ex. 
chequer ; on p. 73 that “ Pulteney, with his irresistible passion” 
(an obvious allusion to the great Pulteney), was a member of the 
Commons at a date more than ten years after his elevation to the 
peerage, although the fact that he had been raised to the Lords 
is mentioned by Mr. Nugent on an earlier page. 

It is, however, in other portions of the book that Mr. Nugent 
displays the most astonishing disregard of an editor's clear duty. 
The book contains about seventy pages of letters, the majority of 
them now published for the first time, and some of those from the 
Newcastle Papers in the British Museum are of considerable in- 
terest. But they are prefaced by the remark, “The arrange- 
ment of these letters in any consecutive order has been a matter 
of absolute impossibility,” and they are thrown together regard- 
less of date or: subject. The inconvenience of such lack of 
arrangement is obvious, and we fail to see why, when other editors 
have arranged larger masses of papers in logical or chronological 
order, the task should be a “matter of absolute impossi- 
bility” to Mr. Nugent. A great many of the letters are far 
from important, but there are others from Pope, Chesterfield, 
and Henry Pelham which are pleasant reading. The book also 
contains a collection of Lord Nugent’s poems, some of which were 
famous in their day, though they have only an historical value for 
us. There are also appendices dealing with other Nugents, 
including the very curious account, written by himself, of the first 
Earl Nugent’s illegitimate son. Despite its faults, the book contains 
much that illustrates very vividly the social life of England in the 
eighteenth century. 


DR. BUTLER’S ILIAD 


“ The Iliad of Homer.” A New Translation by Dr. Samuel Butler. 
London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


THE true Homer, of course, is untranslatable. Yet even 
English prose some breath of the master’s spirit may yet survive 
and every true Homer-lover must welcome Dr. Butler's attempt ! 
clothe the Iliad in our modern speech. We may not altogether 
accept his dictum that “a translation should depart hardly at all 
from the modes of speech current in the translator’s time.” Dr. 
Butler’s canons of translation from English into Latin do nd 
necessarily apply to all translations. In Latin prose composition 
everything must give way to the necessity of producing 4 & 

piece of Latin ; the meaning of the English is important, but ye" 
its style. Surely in the translation of Homer the production © 
good English prose is not the first object ; indeed, if poetry 's to 
be translated into prose, the prose must suffer, and the more poetic 
the translation, the more must the prose be strained. Yet t* 
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gel that an attempt should be made to translate Homer without 
the use of a consciously adopted archaism. 

Dr. Butler’s Iliad is a sound piece of work. He writes in 
good idiomatic English, and avoids the fatal flavour of the con- 
jme. He is unable to escape an occasional archaism ; but, on 
ie other hand, he has been remarkably successful in keeping his 
york free from the jarring note that might so easily be struck by a 
word or phrase of aggressively modern associations. But—the 
inevitable but there is something lacking that might, we think, have 
heen attained despite the difficulties of prose. The translation lacks 
dstinction. It is the Iliad with a difference. We would not 
jickle for too pedantic an accuracy ; but no word of Homer should 
ielightly passed over. The mot juste is easily missed, and a 
characteristic passage reduced to commonplace. Homer is above 
dithings picturesque, and a colourless word in translation may 
asily spoil the picture. Aovmncev d€ reody means more than “he 
fllheavily,” €v kono more than “ upon the earth,” and we lose the 
meaning of xdurre if it is translated “ fashion” instead of “bend.” 
‘hws ian is not “mighty Troy,” the associations conveyed by ip) 
aenot those of strength. Strong words should not be weakened, 
in translation : adoyeroyv is poorly represented by “ great,” and 
inpopdvos by “mighty.” Dr. Butler omits redundant epithets, 
perhaps (although we doubt it) rightly, but it should be remembered 
that even the stock epithets are not always otiose. Take that 
line in Hector’s farewell to Andromache... . dacov coed dre Kev Tis 
‘\yaudv xadkoxitovev Saxpvdecoay tiynra. Dr. Butler ignores 
yoyiravav, but surely the “ mail-clad Achzan” is essential to 
this picture of the captive’s fate. From this want of colour and 
distinction in style we get an occasional passage of painful dulness 
for instance (Il. x. 113): “I cannot refrain from blaming 
Menelaus, much as I love and respect him—and I will say so 
plainly, even at the risk of offending you—for sleeping and leaving 
al this trouble to yourself.” In descriptive passages Dr. Butler is 
oa the whole more successful than in the speeches, which when 
wimpassioned are peculiarly liable to sink into commonplace. 
“lhave had infinite trouble with you” strikes a note very different 
fom os emi wot pada TON Erabov Kal woAN eudynoa. 

Asa more representative specimen of Dr. Butler's style, his 
rendering of the famous simile at the end of the Eighth Book may 
bequoted : “ As when the’stars shine clear and the moon is bright— 
there is not a breath of air, not a peak, nor glade, nor jutting head- 
land but it stands out in the ineffable radiance that breaks from the 
serene of heaven ; the stars can all of them be told, and the heart 
of the shepherd is glad—even thus shone the watch-fires of the 
Trojans before Ilius, midway between the ships and the river 
Xanthus. A thousand camp-fires gleamed upon the plain, and in 
the glow of each sat fifty men, while the horses—champing oats 
and corn beside their chariots—waited till dawn should come.” 

One word in conclusion : we do not like “ Jove” and “ Juno” 
ina translation from the Greek, but they can pass. We must 
protest, however, against “Pallas Minerva” and “ Alexandrus.” 
“Alexander” is Latin, and “Alexandros” Greek; but “ Alexan- 
dus” is neither Greek, Latin, nor English. 


MR. BRIDGES’ COLLECTED POEMS 


“Poetical Works of Robert Bridges.” Vol. 1. London: Smith 
Elder. 6s. 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES is the ascetic among modern English 
ports. He has ordered his artistic life on a rule of chastity, 
frugality, and reticence ; and he serves the Muses with a single 
tye to the dignity of the office. Hence the curious isolation in 
Which he moves, as poet and thinker alike ; hence, too, the pro- 
nounced and enviable “ unpopularity” of his work. One cannot 
question that the great body of latter-day poetry—fine though it 
—is very much in the nature of compromise. Just as Pope and 
his school played to little else than “taste” and wit, so have the 
singers of our own time played, in the main, to average sentiment 
and the intellectual commonplaces of the cultivated general. Pope 
admittedly did well up to a point. These others have done at 
least equally well on different ground. Yet nobody denies that to 
tum to them for the highest is to go unsatisfied, 

_ tis Mr. Bridges’ distinction that he consistently avoids expe- 
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diency. He will not allow himself any of the fetches of contempo- 
rary song-craft. The touch for tears, the pang, the thrill, the 
flash, are all out of his way. He could deal in them, did he care 
to; but his desire is set on sounder things—wholeness, solidity, 
balance, sustained beauty. So that he makes poems which are 
fair and goodly in the mass, even if they do not coruscate with 
facetted detail. The collected edition of his works which is being 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. cannot, we think, fail 
of the best kind of welcome. Hitherto a complete set of “Bridges ” 
has been difficult of acquisition, and, owing to the varied shapes 
and sizes of the volumes, not partiqylarly satisfactory when com- 
passed. The present edition, however, will put a new and better 
face on matters. Vol. i. lies before us—a comely book of nearly 
three hundred pages, beautifully printed and covered, of the right 
size and weight, and in every way acceptable. It contains “ Pro- 
metheus the Firegiver,” “Eros and Psyche,” and “The Growth 
of Love,” the latter including about half of the sonnets which 
appeared in the original sequence of 1876, and the cream of those 
embodied in the privately printed editions of 1889 and 1890. 
Mr. Bridges tells us in a note that it was not his wish or intention 
to offer these sonnets to the public, and that his hand has been 
forced—as it were—by professional criticism and American piracy, 
both of which institutions we feel inclined for the nonce to bless. 
For surely there is not a sonnet in the collection with which one 
would willingly dispense. Let us hazard No. 15 :— 


Who builds a ship must first lay down the keel 

Of health, whereto the ribs of mirth are wed ; 

And knit, with beams and knees of strength, a bed 
For decks of purity, her floor and ceil. 

Upon her masts, Adventure, Pride, and Zeal 

To fortune’s wind the sails of purpose spread ; 
And at the prow make figured maidenhead 
O’erride the seas and answer to the wheel. 


And let him deep in-memory’s hold have stor’d 
Waters of Helicon ; and let him fit 

The needle that doth true with heaven accord ; 
Then bid her crew, love, diligence, and wit 
With justice, courage, temperance come aboard, 
And at her helm the master reason sit. 


We do not suggest that “ The Growth of Love ” exhibits the finish 
and sureness of Mr. Bridges’ maturer performances ; yet we are 
certainly of opinion that, whether considered separately or together, 
the sixty-nine sonnets which go to make up this sequence as it now 
stands are excellent poetry and quite worthy to occupy the space 
allotted to them. Pride of place in the book is given to “ Pro- 
metheus, the Firegiver,” the fine opening of which we quote. It is 
Prometheus who speaks :— 


From high Olympus and the ztherial courts, 

Where mighty Zeus, our angry king, confirms 

The Fates’ decrees and bends the wills of the gods, 

I come : and on the earth step with glad foot. 
This variegated ocean-floor of the air, 

The changeful circle of fair land, that lies 

Heaven’s dial, sisterly mirror of night and day : 

The wide o’er wandered plain, this nether world 

My truant haunt is, when from jealous eyes 

I steal, for hither ’tis I steal, and here 

Unseen repair my joy: yet not unseen 

Methinks, nor seen unguessed of him I seek. 

Rather by swath or furrow, or where the path 

Is walled with corn I am found, by trellised vine 

Or olive set in banks or orchard trim : 

I watch all toil and tilth, farm, field, and fold, 

And taste the mortal joy ; since not in heaven 

Among our easeful gods hath facile time 

A touch so keen, to wake such love of life 

As stirs the frail and careful being, who here, 

The king of sorrows, melancholy man, 

Bows at his labour, but in heart erect 

A god stands, nor for any gift of god 

‘Would barter his immorta!-hearted prime. 
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Have we not here the music, the strength, the reserve of an earlier 
time? 

The same still beauty and severity inform the “Eros and 
Psyche,” which, taking into account its length—there is a stanza 
for every day in the year—the unfailing deftness and melody of its 
rhythm and rhyme, and the calm movement of its narrative, is 
nothing short of a metrical four de force. How perfectly wrought 
is this picture !— 

Wondering she drew anigh, and in a while 
Went up the steps as she would entrance win, 
And faced her shadow ’neath the peristyle 
Upon the golden gate, whose flanges twin— 
As there she stood, irresolute at heart 

To try—swung to her of themselves apart ; 
Whereat she past between and stood within. 


A foursquare court it was with marble floor’d, 
Embay’d about with pillar'd porticoes, 
That echo’d in a somnolent accord 
The music of a fountain, which arose 
Sparkling in air, and splashing in its tank ; 
Whose wanton babble, as it swell’d or sank, 
Gave idle voice to silence and repose. 


Thro’ doors beneath the further colonnade, 
Like a deep cup’s reflected glooms of gold, 
The inner rooms glow’d with inviting shade : 
And, standing in the court, she might behold 
Cedar, and silk, and silver ; and that all 

The pargeting of ceiling and of wall 

Was fresco’d o’er with figures manifold. 


The poem has many other passages of no less charm, and its 
place among the great poems of the century should be assured. 


‘ALL IMPERIALISTS NOW” 


“ The History of Canada.” By William Kingsford, LL.D. Vol. X. 
(1836-1841). Toronto: Rowsell & Hutchison. London : 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 

“The Growth of the Empire.” 
Scholar of Balliol College, 
Robertson. 7s. 6d. 

“The Imperial Heritage.” 
Ward, Lock. 2s. 6d. 

“ Edward Gibbon Wakefield: the Colonisation of South Australia 
and New Zealand.” By R. Garnett, C.B., LL.D. Builders 
of Greater Britain Series. London: Fisher Unwin. 35. 


“WE are all Imperialists now,” so someone in authority has 
said—can it have been Sir William Harcourt ?—and so these four 
volumes, each in its own way, attest. Dr. Kingsford’s work is a 
classic, and, what is more, a classic of Imperial value and import- 
ance. Noone can study Canadian history without incurring a 
great debt of gratitude for the self-sacrificing labour which these 
ten volumes represent. For twelve years this distinguished 
Canadian applied himself to this faithful and minute record of the 
growth of the Dominion from its tiny beginnings in the days of 
Jacques Cartier to the death of Lord Sydenham, the first 
statesman to grasp the possibilities of French and English 
co-operation on Canadian soil. Early and late he toiled ; 
in the United States, the best book market of his Continent, 
the book would not be looked at: “it has too British a 
flavour,” he tells a friend; penury itself he faced rather than 
abandon his task, and even then it was only by the generosity of 
three friends—of whom Sir Oliver Mowat, the veteran Ontario 
statesman, was one—that he was able before his death to complete 
his life-work. The literary history of Canada produces only one 
parallel to such self-denial and devotion—the life-work of Francis 
Parkman. 

In this tenth and last volume, Dr. Kingsford is concerned with 
the stormy years which brought the Papineau and Mackenzie 
risings, and culminated in the union of Upper and Lower Canada. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at a certain National Liberal Club luncheon, 
classed Papineau among Canadian heroes and his revolt among 
revolts in the cause of freedom. To Dr. Kingsford it appears as 


By Arthur W. Jose, formerly 
Oxford. Sydney: Angus & 
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“a reckless appeal to arms, an appeal by a few hundred im. 
passioned men, regardless of the danger they were incurring 
ignorant of the opposition they must experience, and totally with. 
out provision or preparation to meet the struggle.” The rebellion 
is to him no war of race; it is “not a souvenir of our hist 
that any of us should treasure up,” and “it is not true that we owe 
to it responsible government, for Papineau remained to the last 
its opponent.” All Dr. Kingsford will admit—and the admis. 
sion will probably satisfy Sir Wilfrid Laurier—is that “withoy 
some such convulsion the union of the provinces would not haye 
been consummated at that time”; that, in fact, the French 
Canadians were by it lifted out of their “ insignificant parish 
career,” and thereby were laid the foundations of what the inst. 
gators of the rebellion in Lower and Upper Canada little dreamed 
of or wished for—the present federal union. The success of that 
union is, Dr. Kingsford justly says, Lord Sydenham’s best 
epitaph. 

Dr. Kingsford’s work is a monument of Canadian pride in all 
that British rule has done in North America. In Mr. Joses 
volume we have an Australian effort of a humbler kind. The 
frontispiece is a pictorial contrast between the Empire of 1697 and 
the Empire of 1897; the volume is dated “Empire Day, 
June 22,” and the author tells us that, “if in my portrayal 
the glowing spirit of their Mother shines through the eyes 
of her stalwart sons, I shall at least have paid her the loyal 
homage I intend.” To use his own phrase, Mr. Jose is 
“saturated with Seeley,” and his ambition is to arouse, by this 
outline sketch of the growth of the Empire, some Imperial historian 
to “do for Seeley what the Herschels did for Newton,” or, as he 
says in another place, “ to tell of Imperial Britain as Livy told of 
the birth and growth of Imperial Rome.” “ We are,” he says, “ot 
the race and nation of the Empire- builders, and it is our business 
to understand their building in order rightly to maintain it.” This 
is a welcome note from the Antipodes, and the fact that the book 
covers the period set for the New South Wales public service 
examinations encourages the hope that it is a note of which we 
may hear more from Australasia. Mr. Jose is a rhetorician, and 
rhetoric is apt to clog the work of the historian ; but his volume 
is well calculated to spread a better knowledge of how the Briton 
has in all times mastered his fate in India, America, Africa, and 
Australasia. 

Set Mr. Ernest Williams down amid a solid mass of facts or 
figures, and they will soon be dancing to a lively strain of Imperial 
hosannas, or, it may be, to a doleful dirge over decaying British in- 
dustrialism. In this little volume he presents “a bird’s-eye view” 
of the Empire. He seeks to “direct the eyes of Englishmen to 
the vast realms to which as English citizens they are heirs,” and 
to urge them to make “a great House united that cannot fall.” 
The means he would adopt are left in no doubt. He sees the 
“ Motherland’s industrial sway crumbling bit by bit, snapped up 


in the maws of eager competitors,” and he points with longing to: 


the “stimulating influence” of the Protective duties of Victoria, 
and to the “statesmanlike” policy of the Queensland Government 
in bonusing sugar factories, and deplores the probable cessation 
in Western Australia of the Customs’ tariff by which agriculture 
may be “fostered into vigorous life.” Here are examples for 
England to follow: sure panaceas for her industrial and agri- 
cultural ills. We are not of Mr. Williams’s way of thinking ; his 
remedy would to our mind be infinitely worse than the disease; 
but one must pay tribute to the persistence and ingenuity with which 
he pursues his faith. It must not, however, be thought that this 
is a Protectionist pamphlet ; it is a stirring and singularly well- 
told tale of British progress in Australasia, North America, and 
South Africa, with many an excellent moral thrown in, “ They 
ought to be ashamed of their streets” is a telling reminder to 
Australasians of the neglect of their magnificent hinterlands ; 
and there is much wisdom in the closing protest against “the 
modern mad quest” for the gold of the mine instead of the gold 
of the harvest-field. 

Dr. Garnett’s “ Edward Gibbon Wakefield ” is the latest volume 
of Mr. H. F. Wilson’s most excellent “ Builders of Greater Britain” 
series. The inclusion of Wakefield in the series will excite 
surprise, for who would expect to find him ranked with Ralegh 
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and Cabot and Clive? Yet Wakefield was “a practical states- 
map, not merely a founder of colonies, but a reformer and trans- 
former of the entire British colonial system.” He headed no ex- 

ing party; he planted no flag on new soil; he never even 
saw a colony till his last days. It was with pen and ink he fought, 
andthe Colonial Office was his enemy. Happily suggestive of 
is victory and of the changed feelings in Downing Street is the 
fact that it should be to Mr. H. F. Wilson, once Mr. Chamberlain’s 
gecretary and now a Colonial Office official, that we owe the in- 
dusion of Wakefield among “Builders of the Empire.” The 
justification for that inclusion could not be better explained than 
in the words of the octogenarian Lord Norton, who says of him :— 

“Wakefield was a man of genius, and, circumstances having 
shut him out of Parliament, where he would have risen to the top 
of the tree, he devoted himself to make ministers dance in his 
eading-strings. Under his auspices I, in company with others, 
founded ‘The Colonial Reform Society,’ by which our colonial 
policy was restored to its original unrivalled success in the hiving 
out of English citizens. The disuniting from us of great colonies, 
owing to our infringement of the essential principles of their 
freedom, had led us to treat new colonies as dependencies, and 
misgovern them from London by way of keeping them tight. To 
Wakefield is due the chief merit in restoring our colonial policy— 
to let colonies be extensions of England, with the same constitu- 
tion as at home—only not represented in the House of Commons, 
because of the thousands of miles of sea to cross—with their own 
Parliaments on the spot and Governments responsible to them 
under the Queen’s Viceroys.” 

Dr. Garnett has done his work well, and the book is one which 
no one who would understand the old Downing Street rule and 
the new can afford to neglect. 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE AS PREACHER 


“The Gospel of Joy.” By Stopford A. Brooke. 
Isbister. 65. 


London ; 


THis volume of sermons comes as a timely reminder that Stop- 
ford Brooke has not ceased to bea preacher. The swift foot of 
Time has carried us far since the old Bedford Chapel days, and 
the still older days of York Street Chapel. And now the younger 
generation know Stopford Brooke perhaps better as a writer than 
apreacher. In each of the twenty sermons in this volume we find 
faithfully reflected the great mental and literary power of the man 
who spoke them. We can never forget that it is to Stopford Brooke 
we are indebted for that perfect presentation of the life and teach- 
ing of that prince of preachers, F, W. Robertson. But, after the 
perusal of these sermons, we cannot rid ourselves of the uncom- 
fortable feeling that the bright and purposeful Christianity which 
formed the basis of Robertson’s life and teaching, suffers somewhat 
ofan eclipse in this, the latest published word of his gifted biogra- 
pher. We hazard this statement of uncomfortable feeling with 
some timidity, because we recognise that it arises—for the most 
part—more from what the preacher has left unsaid than from what 
hesays. As is to be expected from such a writer, the thought is 
beautiful, and it is fitly mated with the beautiful word. The ser- 
Mons are surcharged with lofty and ennobling conceptions of 
love and duty ; with scornful rebuke—tinged with a characteristic 
note of pity—of all soul-deforming and defiling selfishness. 
We are carried away by the grandeur of a passage like this, from 
the sermon on “ The Thirst for God” :-—“ From the depths of the 
central light where Love sits throned, and thrills from thence 
through all the universe of matter and of spirit, these mighty 
Waters of God’s being flow—justice and righteousness, truth and 
pity, knowledge and beauty, love and fatherhood—to satisfy man. 
++ To thirst for ‘God is the deepest, the most natural thirst of 
man, and whoso drinketh of that water shall never thirst again.” 
_And yet we feel a lack, a certain coldness of atmosphere, 
clinging round the whole book, which seems to us significant of 
much. To point a man to where he can slake his thirst for Ged 
'8, indeed, a gospel of joy ; but we /ee/ that the woman of Samaria 
was directed in a more certain, if a more simple, way to the foun- 
tamhead. If we humbly express this opinion, by way of inferential 
ciiticism of the preacher’s sermon, we do so in no censorious spirit. 
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IN 


“Over Fen and Wold.” 

Macmillan. 16s. 
It is Mr. Hissey’s pleasant practice, when he is on holiday bent, 
to mount a dog-cart, he and his wife, and, with a note-book and 
sketching apparatus, go driving among the unfrequented ways of 
rural England. Then he works up the result into a large, trivial, 
pleasant, gossipping book like the present. He is a modern 
Captain Grose with expanded interests ; for, though a bit of an 
antiquarian, he is also a bit of a painter and photographer, a bit of 
a folk-lorist, a connoisseur of inns, and altogether a charming, 
though somewhat loquacious, guide to parts little frequented by 
the ordinary tourist. Indeed, he is ever most interesting when 
out of the beaten track. Of Somersby, for instance, he tells us 
nothing new, and devotes no great space to it—a fact to be thank- 
ful for, considering how it has been over-written. Nor is he 
troubled about “ Tennyson Land,” or careful to follow in the foot- 
steps of this or that celebrity. But get him into an old-world 
place, like Stamford or Market Deeping, see him groping about 
old inns and old ruins, chatting with fat landlords and the native 
antiquary, puzzling out an inscription or copying a quaint epitaph, 
and you have him in his glory. We need say no more of the 
literary quality of his work, but proceed to sample his finds in 
Lincolnshire—“ a county to thank God for,” as Cobbett said. In 
an old stone-built house near Lincoln he found a clock with an 
inscription new to us :— 


A DOG-CART 


By John James Hissey. London: 


“ Good Times 
Bad Times 
All Times 
Pass On.” 


The following epitaph may have been in print before, but we have 
not seen it :— 
“ Here lies an honest lawyer 
And thats STRANGE 
He never lied before.” 


Not far from Spilsby he went over a haunted house—haunted 
by “a little, bald old man with a wrinkled face.” The unquiet 
spirit seemed anxious about his bones, and disappeared after they 
were dug out from a place beneath the brick flooring. An authentic 
and thrilling ghost-story half spoiled by the unbelieving rector’s 
remark that the bones were not human, but were those of a pig! 
There is one point on which we wish we could agree with Mr. 
Hissey. He is continually coming across home-brewed ale which 
is nutty, foaming, delicious, and all the rest. Now our own brutal 
experience, after many journeys not unlike this of Mr. Hissey, is 
that the qualities of home-brewed are mythical. All over Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Lincolnshire it is sour and thin. Is this misfortune 
on our part, or romance on his? 

To further illustrate the mixed character of the book, let us 
copy one more inscription shown him with pride by a Horncastle 
worshipper of Fame. It was written in the modern style on the 
back of an envelope, and the owner treasures it with a snuff-box of 
“ Bobbie Burns,” for which he has been offered £200 (so he said):— 


“ Marie Corelli 

With best wishes 

Sept. 12th 1897.” 
Fancy that ! as Mrs. Ibsen says. 


REAL REALISM AND MR. PETT RIDGE 
By EDWIN PUGH 
“ Mord-Em'ly.” By Pett Ridge. London: Pearson. 6s. 


ACCORDING to the dictionaries the term Realism, applied to a 
work of art, means the representation of nature as it actually 
appears ; according to the critics it means merely the representa- 
tion of a sordid phase of life. Nowadays if we read in the 
literary columns of a newspaper that a book is “realistic” we 
conclude that it treats of slums and poverty, misery and crime, 
that it is adepressing and more or less colourless chronicle of woe. 
But it seems to me that a book might well treat of the joy and the 
laughter of life, and yet be a piece of realism. Smiles are not 
less real or less common than tears even in the slums. It is con- 
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ceivable that there may be men to whom some small corner of 
the world appears uniformly sad and dismal, and I grant that 
such a man, if he have the power, has also the right honestly to 
set down his view of things and claim to rank as a realist ; but I 
venture to think that his realism is a limited realism, limited by 
his purblind outlook, and is not so true or so large as that of the 
artist who shows us the joy of life as well as the sorrow in their 
due proportions. To most men the world seems not such a bad 
place to live in after all, and surely he who presents life as it 
appears to the majority of mankind has the best right to call him- 
self a realist. And why should only those books which deal with 
what are known as the lower classes be dubbed realistic? Is it 
that the truth about the upper classes is unfit for publication? I 
can imagine a realistic book which shall be concerned only with 
the daily life of the highest society ; but if any critic arise bold 
enough to apply the term “realism” to such a book he will be 
grossly misunderstood. It will be thought that the book is an 
exposé witha clef. And this because the meaning of the word 
realism has become so warped and narrowed from frequent mis- 
usage. 

This is the thought evoked by Mr. Pett Ridge’s latest work, 
“ Mord-Em’ly,” which may be read with heartiest enjoyment and 
great profit. Mr. Pett Ridge is not always taken seriously enough, 
but that is a misfortune shared by all men of humour. That he is 
an artist with a sane, and therefore original, outlook, no one who 
reads “ Mord- Emly,” knowing the life it presents, can doubt for 
an instant. It is a book replete with pure, spontaneous humour, 
and full of truth. It has pathos and force and dignity. Moreover, 
it contains abundant evidences of a kindly, sympathetic mind 
trained to the shrewdest observation of little, significant things. 
Here we have no meaningless, wearisome inventories of furniture, 
no laboured descriptions of what is plainly obvious to the most 
casual saunterer through mean streets. Such details as are given 
are flashed out at us in a phrase, and are always important to the 
story. There is no ostentatious parade of cheaply acquired know- 
ledge, but everywhere the sure, firm handling of the artist who 
has long been master of his material. From beginning to end of 
the book nothing is exaggerated, nothing is overdone or tawdrily 
coloured, nothing is set down out of its place to achieve a flash 
effect. The overflowing humour of the book, and the real, sweet- 
tasting pathos arise naturally out of the incidents of the story. And 
that is why Mr. Pett Ridge is a realist in the truest, widest sense 
of the term. 

Beings more real than the people of this book are not to be 
met. ‘“Mord-Em’ly” herself is triumphantly vital, from the 
moment of her first appearance in Trafalgar Square as a child of 
nearly thirteen until she steams out of our ken, a woman, on 
board the Chznma. She is instinct with life, individual as all women 
must be, yet typical. We know her well in the flesh ; we know 
dozens of her. And now that Mr. Pett Ridge stands in the 
position of ready M.C. to introduce her to the world, there is no 
excuse for your not knowing her also. And sheis worth knowing. 
A little rough in speech and manner, a little uncertain, a little 
raffish in appearance, but a woman every inch of her, and good 
and lovable as poor average humanity, male and female, can ever 
hope to be. Not quite respectable, perhaps, in the genteel sense, 
but to be respected nevertheless for her sincerity, her fearlessness, 
her proud spirit of sturdy independence, her self-respect. And to 
be loved for her tenderness. And if you would be amused, or if 
you would be interested, know her for her wit and humour, study 
her for the light her simple, bold nature throws on the eternal 
riddle of womanhood. “For the Colonel’s lady An’ Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins.” 


RECENT FICTION 


“A Hard Master.” By M. H. Cornwall Legh. London : Service 


& Paton. 6s. 


THE hardened novel-reader will here receive a shock. The 
apparent hero turns out to be a ne’er-do-well, and the apparent 
villain turns out to be the hero. After Chapter I. none but 
the most distrustful can have any doubt as to what is to happen. 
Accordingly, one makes up one’s mind to find every virtue in Jack 
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Vincent, and every vice in his elder brother Rupert. In the eng 
Short proves to be the friend, not Codlin, which is very discom. 
posing. We cannot pretend to follow the heroine, Miss Lydia 
Burton, through her various adventures. Tossed about from 
pillar to post, she finally falls into the power of her father, a 
scoundrelly gipsy, whom she resolves to reform. The great scene 
in the book is that in which the brutal parent makes the nec 
preparations for blinding his chee-ild with red-hot irons. Luckily, 
his designs are frustrated, and all ends happily enough. There js 
not much humour in the book, though the author shows, by his 
sketch of Mrs. Arbuthnot, that he possesses a share of that 
valuable quality. Let him give it freer scope in the future, and 
his work will resemble a glorified penny novelette less closely, 
In obedience to a bad old custom of “the trade,” the volume pro- 
fesses to have been published next year. 


“The Headswoman.” By Kenneth Grahame. 
London : John Lane. Is. 


Mr. Grahame we all know as the chronicler of several delightful 
impressions of “ The Golden Age.” In that work, childhood with 
its illusion of knight-errantry, its power of appropriating the 
suggestions of mere books and giving them independent life, was 
presented in a fastidiously literary style which imparted a truly 
comic effect to the facts related. We felt that Mr. Grahame was 
an artist rediscovering for us the charm of dead days, througha 
sympathy commonly lost by adults in their tearful but jarring 
comparisons between now and then. Alas! this sympathetic 
quality is all to seek in the “ Bodley Booklet” before us. It even 
leads us to suspect that something of the crudity of a child’s wit is 
part of Mr. Grahame’s otherwise enviable heritage from the past. 
For in what does the fun of “ The Headswoman” consist? Simply 
in the drollery a child may see in decapitation. It appears that if 
a lady were the executioner the convict would submit with pleasure, 
and that he might even admire the view from the block. We 
remember studying as a child the elaborately besmeared and 
befrayed pages of a German imitation of the antique—* Schlau, 
schlauer, am schlausten,” a version of the story told by Herodotus 
of Rhampsinitus and his treasure-house. Unaffectedly we gloated 
over the picture of the confederate gazing at the streaming head 
of his brother, which, by request, he has just cut off. ’Twas a 
vulgar emotion, but we would as lief own to it as to any pleasure 
derivable from Mr. Grahame’s studiously “ refined” jeu @esprit upon 
a subject which it is impertinent to detach from its native horror. 
The claims of “The Headswoman” to publicity were amply met 
by its appearance in the Yellow Book. 


New York and 


“ Settled out of Court.” By G. B. Burgin. London: Pearson. 65, 


This is a story studied not from life but from Dickens. The 
author, however, is an old hand, and goes far to make you believe ; 
which, after all, will justify any book of fiction. Once you believe, 
there is really a great deal of entertainment to be got out of 
“Settled out of Court” ; plenty of fun, many smart sayings, some 
sparkles of humour, and a first-class study of a cat. We believed 
in that cat until he sprang at the nose of a hansom horse to prevent 
it running down his mistress. No, no; a cat that hangs on to its 
enemy by the claws of its forelegs and works those of its hind legs 
vigorously is authentic. There he is ; we see him, and thank the 
author for the picture ; but a cat with such an unfeline intellect as 
to stop a cab horse from running over a girl is impossible. If the 
cab had been about to demolish a cat’s-meat barrow, we might be 
coaxed to credit the feat, but not from any slenderer motive. 
We are convinced, as the result of long observation, that nobody 
understands a cat but—another cat. We made great progress once 
with a guide to what cats say o’ nights, and prided ourselves on it 
until a tailless Persian came along and upset the entire dictionary. 
But the other cats understood him perfectly. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 


A large number of Bedrooms from 68. per day, including light 
and attendance. 





A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


ir is understood that the attempts to get the Sirdar to write a 
hook have quite failed. A brilliant soldier, he is also an admirable 
writer ; but he is not to turn author just yet. Some day, no doubt, 
he will set down his reminiscences, as Lord Roberts did a year or 
two back. Never was there a more readable or a more deservedly 
successful book. Apart from anything else, Lord Kitchener— 
while apt at debating a nice point—would probably hesitate to 
experiment so quickly with the old conundrum, “ Which is mightier 
_the sword or the pen?” He must find it hard enough to live up 
to the success of one of these instruments. 


If you happen to be anywhere in company—the correct expres- 
sion, isn’t it ?—you are pretty certain to have the question put to 

“what book is being read just now?” It is the way in which 
the lazy man and woman choose their next volume at Mudie’s, 
Emphatically one of the books being read just now is Mr. G. W. 
Steevens’s “‘ With Kitchener to Khartum.” It began modestly and 
was sold out in a day, and a second edition went off with a like 
expertness. Now eight editions have been sent to press, and the 
yolume is within sight of selling twenty thousand copies. This is 
aBritish tribute to Kitchener and to Mr. Steevens, though how the 
credit should be divided it is not for one reader to decide. It: was 
abrilliant campaign, Mr. Steevens has described it brilliantly, and 
John Bull buys and reads. Excellent ! 


Sir Edward Hamilton’s biography has recalled the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone toyed with the question of the four greatest authors of 
the world. He had no doubt as to three—Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare ; but the fourth, for a long time, was apparently a 
puzle for that famous “wit of man.” He thought the choice lay 
among AZschylus, Virgil, Milton, and Goethe, and he finally 
decided for the last. As regards the three great Greek tragedians, 
it would be interesting to know why he fixed upon the earliest, and 
ignored Sophocles ; the omission of Euripides is not so very 
strange, seeing that during a considerable part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
day he had anything but his due in England. Mr. Gladstone also 
gave much thought to the modern masters of English style, and it 
issomewhat astonishing, to say the least, that for a time he con- 
sidered Macaulay in the light of an appreciable rival to Newman 
and Mr, Ruskin. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy will have a good deal to say in his 
Reminiscences about the United States. He has paid three visits 
to that interesting quarter of the world, and on each occasion has 
made notable acquaintances. He knew Emerson, Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Bryant the poet, Russell Lowell, and 
other celebrities now gone over to the majority. Other first-rank 
Americans whom he met happily remain to read the coming 
Reminiscences. Mr. McCarthy made a call at Salt Lake City 
before the railway had got so far, and held talk with the famous 
Brigham Young. Altogether, this autobiography will survey a 
great crowd of people who have been eminent in the world since 
the popular author took an active part in its affairs. With his 
light, graceful, chatty style, Mr. McCarthy ought to be the ideal 
autobiographer. 


Mr. Frederick Jackson’s account of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
expedition is so far advanced that we should have it to entertain 
Ws during the Yuletide evenings. Whether in his tent, sleighing 
on the ice, or afloat in a whaleboat, Mr. Jackson never neglected 
his journal. He set down from day to day the events which befel 
him, and now from the journal he has been compiling his book. 
Thus it will have that first-hand graphic touch which is, perhaps, 
the greatest charm of travel literature. No book coming under 
that head is complete in these times without a large decoration of 
Pictures. Mr. Jackson’s book will be very strong in that respect, 
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thanks largely to the fact that he is himself an accomplished photo- 
grapher. 


The Morning Post is no longer the daily food of a select 
clientéle. Last Saturday saw it emerge from its normal condition 
of aristocratic seclusion and find its way into the hands of the 
multitude. All this week it has been unobtainable on the railway 
bookstalls, and crowds have demanded it in vain. Why this 
transformation? “A Fleet in Being, Written by Rudyard 
Kipling,” appeared on the Morning Pos?’s bill last Saturday, since 
when the paper has been read as widely as its more democratic 
contemporaries. Mr. J. N. Dunn has certainly scored here, and 
his tenure of the Morning Post Editorship bids fair to be as 
memorable as his many friends prophesied it would be. 


Mr. George Allen has just issued the third and final volume 
of his new and cheaper edition of Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice.” 
The three volumes are quietly bound in green cloth, and the 
delicate drawings of the author are faithfully reproduced. The 
price of the three volumes is thirty shillings, and as a really valuable 
gift-book the work has few equals. We are particularly glad to 
see such valuable literature as this issued at a price no longer 
prohibitive, and wish the venture every success. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. have quickly followed up their 
First Series of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds’s “ Sketches and Studies 
in Italy and Greece” with the Second. These two volumes, 
forming a new collected edition of Mr. Symonds’s various studies 
in those two countries, are full of his most delightful writing, and 
no more charming companions could be desired by travellers, or 
those who like to fight their travels o’er again. 


Mr. Barry O’Brien, whose Life of Parnell engages much atten- 
tion this week, is a Celt who is something of a mystery to his 
brother Celts. A consulting barrister, a hard-working journalist 
(he is a Speaker personage), a forcible and sturdy politician (Mr. 
Parnell wished him to contest Kilkenny in the tumult of some 
seven years ago), he worships facts, feasts on statistics, and sips 
poetry from mouldy Acts of Parliament. He is energy wrapped as 
it were in ermine, and bounded by an outlook of eternal ice-fields : 
a conspicuous example of the colossal practicality of one species 
of Irishman. As chairman of the Committee of the (London) 
Irish Literary Society, he has given that organisation an austere 
and revered air while it is still in its teens ; has written, figura- 
tively speaking, on its door, “Projects and enthusiasm chilled 
while you wait,” and imparted to its more sober members a hazy 
notion that the first materials of Irish poetry are to be found in the 
Hansard pages that tell the Parliamentary history of the Irish 
Land question. When he lectures on Irish revolutionaries, and 
defends them, one has yet a sort of feeling that they might have 
been “Speakers” in primeval assemblies before the art of 
laughter was invented. Nevertheless, he is a thoroughly good 
and popular worker. 


Messrs. Duckworth have sent us the first two volumes of their 
handsome reprint of “The Tatler,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by George A. Aitken. The four volumes, when complete, 
will cost 30s. Another handsome reprint is the “ Selections from 
the Doctor, &c.,” of Robert Southey, a charming pocket edition, 
with an introduction by 2. Brimley Johnson, (Putnam. Pp. 366. 
2s. 6d.) Very handsome, too, is a tiny collection of Edgar Allan 
Poe's stories, just to hand from Messrs. Service & Paton (Pp. 207. 
1s. 6d.), a young firm whose good taste in the matter of print and 
material is worthy of more than passing attention. Messrs. Black- 
wood have just issued a new and cheaper edition of Rear-Admiral 
C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald’s “ Life of Sir George Tryon,” the gallant 
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sailor whe sank with H.M.S. Victoria in the Mediterranean. 
(Pp. 338. 6s.) “Called Back” is an old friend that was once 
issued at a shilling and sold to the extent of 370,000 copies. Mr. 
Arrowsmith has now reissued Hugh Conway’s famous story at six- 
pence, and prefaces this new edition with an interesting account of 
one of the biggest literary successes of recent years. 


The Pitt book on which Lord Ashbourne has been engaged for 
some time back is now finished. Indeed, it is being printed, and 
will be in the hands of the public during the present month. “ These 
few chapters,” Lord Ashbourne says in his preface, “written and 
put together in the midst of other pursuits, may help to show what 
manner of man Pitt was.” Like every other student of Pitt and 
his times, Lord Ashbourne has praise for Lord Rosebery’s mono- 
graph, calling it an “attractive condensed narrative” of Pitt’s 
career. Lord Ashbourne has been fortunate enough to unearth a 
good deal of fresh information. Indeed, these “chapters” on Pitt 
are formed in that way, for the book is in no wise meant to be an 
extended biography. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, and Travel 


“ THE Romance of the House of Savoy (1003-1519),” by Alethea 
Wiel, with illustrations reproduced chiefly from contemporary 
sources. Two handsome and interesting volumes. (Putnam. 
Pp. 258 and 272. 16s.) 

“ Cromwell’s Scotch Campaigns,” by W. S. Douglas. “ Noone 
as yet seems to have thought it worth while to chronicle and 
describe all the essential moves in Cromwell's Scotch Campaigns of 
1650-51,” says the author. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 308.) 

“Dr. Southwood Smith,” a retrospect by his ‘granddaughter, 
Mrs. C. L. Lewes, devoted to the life of a great medical man and 
sanitary reformer. (Blackwood. Pp. 169. 6s.) 

“ John Blackwood,” by his daughter, 4/rs. Gerald Porter, being 
the third volume of “William Blackwood and his Sons, their 
Magazine and Friends.” “George Eliot’s Early Novels,” “ A. W. 
Kinglake and ‘The Invasion of the Crimea,’” “Charles Lever,” 
and “ The Editorial Sanctum,” are some of the chapter headings. 
(Blackwood. Pp. 435. 2!1s.) 

“Through Arctic Lapland,” by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, is less a 
record of sport and adventure than a chatty account of the curious 
ways and customs of Lapps, Finns, and other peoples of the Far 
North. (Black. Pp. 284. Ios. 6d.) 

“ From Sphinx to Oracle: Through the Lybian Desert to the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon,” by Arthur Silva White, F.R.S.G.S., 
should appeal to all interested in desert travel and a country filled 
with antiquity and classic association. (Hurst & Blackett. 
Pp. 277. 16s.) 

Theology 


“Was Christ born at Bethlehem?” by W. 17. Ramsay, M.A., 
D.C.L., is described as “a study on the credibility of St. Luke,” 
the authority on Christ’s place of birth. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Pp. 280. 5s.) 

“ A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life,” by Wil/iam Law 
—a new edition with preface and notes by 7. H. Overton—besides 
being a volume of Macmillan’s Theological Library, is a reprint 
of a work which in its day occasioned some stir. (Macmillan. 
Pp. 313. 8s. 6d.) 

Fiction 


“Senex,” by Alice A. Clowes, seems to be mainly concerned 
with the tender passion called Love, and the marriage of May with 
November. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 203. 35. 6d.) 

“Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts,” by Frank R. 
Stockton, deals with the Spanish Main and the Pirates of Yester- 
year. The illustrations are excellent, and the book promises rare 
reading. (Macmillan. Pp. 325. 6s.) 
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“ The Shape of Fear, and other Ghostly Tales,” by Evia w 
Peattie, an American writer from whose “Story of an Obstinate 
Corpse” we extract the following :—“ The daughter wanted 
coffin turned on end in order that the corpse might face the camera 
properly.” “Mein Liebchen, was willst du noch mehr?” a 
Heine somewhere remarks. (Macmillan. Pp. 175. 3s.) 

“The Romance of a Musical Bachelor, and other Stories,” by 
Geoffrey Penworth, who, assuming for the nonce the Parish 
Clerk, “has ventured to commit these village comedies and 
tragedies to paper.” (Simpkin. Pp. 169. 35. 64.) 

“ A Social Upheaval,” by Jsidore G. Ascher. “The object of 
this story is to endeavour to survey some of the aspects of 
Socialism, to portray the ills and grievances of a complaining and 
dissatisfied humanity in a whimsical manner, and to satirically 
present a cure for them.” (Greening. Pp. 304. 6s.) 

“The Hypocrite,” by nobody in particular, has a symbolic 
cover in the Nicholsonian manner, and opens with Oxford, 
“ Yardley Gobion opens his letters.” Later, Y. G. is sent down, 
“Night after night they wrote with the whisky bottle between 
them” sounds promising. The book is described as “a realistic 
novel,” and seems good as a first attempt. (Greening. Pp, 167, 
25. 6a.) 

“A Haunted Town,” by Ethel F. Heddle, is prettily bound in 


‘lemon and pale green, and should attract girls. The pictures, by 


Gordon Browne, are good. (Gardner, Darton. Pp. 316. 6s.) 

“Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson,” by May Sinclair. “England 
had made him florid and Anglo-Saxon, but the tropics had bleached 
his skin and dried his straw-coloured hair till it looked like hay.” 
Such is Mr. Nevill Tyson. A good sketch, this, The book looks 
like something excellent. (Blackwood. Pp. 297. 35. 6d.) 

“Nanno, a Daughter of the State,” by Rosa Mulholland, tells 
us much about a woman born and bred in an Irish workhouse, and 
seems to be a powerful story of struggle and resolution. (Grant 
Richards. Pp. 286. 35. 6d.) 

“Bya Hair’s Breadth,” by Headon Hill, a name that guarantees 
an exciting, though wildly improbable, story of plot and adventure, 
(Cassell.. Pp. 307. 6s.) 

“The Mawkin of the Flow,” by Lord Ernest Hamilton, con 
tains a good deal of “‘ Ho! ho!’ cried Pringle scornfully, ‘That's 
a guid yin. By my faith, you're no blate, hizzie’” The English 
part is well written, (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

“The Repentance of a Private Secretary,” by Stephen Gwynn, 
is modern and full of bright dialogue and people we know. (Lane. 
Pp. 194. 38. 62.) 

“ Some Persons Unknown,” by Z. VW. Hornung, begins with 
a delightful boy and a county cricketer, and both are so well done 
that we are sorry to pass the book on to our reviewer. (Cassell. 
Pp. 292. 6s.) 

“Two Scapegraces,” a school story by Walter Rhoades. “ The 
First Day at School,” “A Glorious Feed,” “Colin Plays in his 
First Match,” are chapter headings that suggest the right stuff 
(Constable. Pp. 340. 39. 6d.) 

“A Mystery of the Pacific,” by Oliphant Smeaton, is another 
boy’s book, and evidently deals with an island kingdom of old 
Romans lately discovered in the Pacific. (Blackie. Pp. 335. 55) 


Verse, Criticism, Belles Lettres 

“ Some Verses,” by Helen Hay, is a slim volume of sonnets 
and lyrics from the pen of Colonel John Hay’s daughter. They 
are good. (Duckworth. Pp. 72. 35. 6d.) 

“ Child Illa, and other Poems,” by Wilfred Woollam. A book 
of many moods, a volume of 342 pages worthy of serious attention. 
(Sheffield : J. A. Bain, and London: Simpkin & Co.) 

“ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” by Maurice Hewlett, whose 
“Forest Lovers” received so warm a welcome, a pastoral play 
two acts. A beautiful book. (Lane. Pp. 140. 3s. 6d.) 

“Papers from Punch: in Prose and Verse,” by H. Deve 
Browne, with illustrations by Du Maurier, Linley Sambourne, and 
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Bernard Partridge, is a collection of amusing trifles that were 
contributed to the periodical of the title. (Elkin Mathews. Pp. 205. 
38. 6d.) 

“Essays on Dante,” from the German of Dr. Karl Witte, 
selected, translated, and edited, with introduction, &c., by C. 
Mabel Lawrence and Philip H, Wicksteed. Should prove interest- 
ing to the Danteist as containing the views of a notable German. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 448. 75. 6d.) 


Juvenile Gift Books 

We have also received the following gift-books :— Comical 
Coons,” by Aewzble (Kegan Paul & Co. 6s.); “A Coon Alpha- 
bet,” by Kemdle (John Lane. 4s. 6d.) ; “The New Noah’s Ark,” 
by J. J. Bell (John Lane. Pp. 64. 35. 6d.) ; “The Travellers, 
and other Stories,” by rs. Arthur Gaskin (James Bowden. Pp. 
64); “The Children of Swift Creek,” by Noel West (Gardner, 
Darton & Co. Pp. 178. 25.); “For Old Sake’s Sake,” by 
Stella Austin (Gardner, Darton, & Co. Pp. 158. 25.); “Ad- 
ventures of Little Karl,” by A//red C. Fryer (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. Pp. 111. 15.); “Adventures in Wallypug-Land,” by G. £. 
Farrow (Methuen. Pp. 186. 55.) ; “The World Wonderful,” by 
Charles Squire (David Nutt. Pp. 201. 6s.); “Princes Three 
and Seekers Seven,” by J/ara Colguhoun (Elliot Stock. Pp. 260) ; 
“Heroes of Chivalry and Romance,” by the Rev. A. J. Church, 
M.A. (Seeley & Co. Pp. 342. 55.); “The Fortunes of the 
Charlton Family,” illustrated by W. H. C. Groome (Gardner, 
Darton & Co. Pp. 148. 15. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


“Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece” (second series), 
by John Addington Symonds. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 468. 75. 6d.) 

“A Roman Singer,” by /. Marion Crawford—a sixpenny 
edition. (Macmillan. Pp. 118. 6d.) 

“Sylvie and Bruno,” and “Sylvie and Bruno Concluded,” by 
Lewis Carrol/, a new and cheaper edition. (Macmillan. Pp. 400 
and 423. 2s. 6d. per vol.) 

“Concerning Teddy,” a new illustrated edition of Mrs. Murray 
Hickson’s charming story. (Bowden. Pp. 304. 35. 6d.) 

“Stones of Venice,” the third and final volume of the new and 
cheaper edition. “The Fall” is its secondary title. (George Allen. 
Pp. 538. 10s.) 

Miscellaneous 

“The Gambling World,” a sumptuous and racy collection of 
“Anecdotic Memories and Stories of Personal Experiences in the 
Temples of Hazard and Speculation.” The Stock Exchange is 
not forgotten by “Rouge et Noir,” the author. (Hutchinson. 
Pp. 373. 16s.) 

“ Over-production and Crises,” by Aar/ Rodbertus, translated 
by Julia Franklin, with an introduction by John B. Clark, opens 
with “You like myself, my honoured friend, recognise that it is 
pauperism and a glutted market that lie at the root of the economic 
distresses of the time.” (Sonnenschein. Pp. 140. 2s. 6d.) 

“Linear Shorthand,” by 4. /. Clay, deals with a new system. 
(Bemrose. Pp. 112. 15.) 

[Continued on page 476 


BLACKIE & SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS OF NELSON: St. 


Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar. By Witt1am O'Connor Morris, 
sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Maps and Diagrams, 





Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF THE GREEK DRAMATIC 


POETS FOR ENGLISH READERS. By Cuartes Haines Keene, M.A., 
Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES AND INDUSTRIAL 


WELFARE, By E. W. Brasrook, C.B., Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Being the New Volume of the “ Victorian Era Series.” 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S LIST. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 


PITT: 


Some Chapters of his Life and Times. 


By the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
With 11 Portraits. 





8vo. 21s. 





HOPE THE HERMIT: 


A Romance of Borrowdale. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ A good novel, and especially interesting by the intro- 
duction of historical characters, such as George Fox the Quaker and Lady Temple, 
known to the public through the love letters of Dorothy Osborne.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ What matters the title of a book if its matter be read- 
able, well written, and entertaining? All these conditions are thoroughly fulfilled b 
Edna Lyall’s latest novel, which mainly deals with that eventful period of Englis' 
history signalised by the final overthrow of the Stuart dynasty in the male line, and the 
accession to sovereign rule in this country of that accomplished soldier and sagacious 
statesman, William, Prince of Orange A long series of graphic and instructive 
word-pictures, aptly illustrating the religious and social contentions that were passionately 
threshed out in this country during the last two decades of the seventeenth century.” 


THE INTRUDERS. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 


Author of “‘ Mr. Smith,” “ Iva Kildare,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Admirably written, and the characters are portrayed with Mrs. 
Walford’s usual happy touch.” 

GLOBE.—“ Mrs. Walford is one of the few among the feminine writers of to day 
whose work carries on it the sign-manual of a gentlewoman.” 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ Mrs. Walford’s books always amply repay 
the reader, and ‘ The Intruders’ is one of her best. Long may she live to give examples 
of fiction that amount to literature, and shame the skimpy, school-boy sensations of the 
picture magazine.” 





With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR 
GEORGE SAVILE, Baronet, 
First Marquis of Halifax. 
With a New Edition of his Works, now for the first 
time Collected and Revised. 
By H. C. FOXCROFT. 


TIMES.— George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, is one of the most interesting as 
well as one of the most prominent figures in the history of the later seventeenth ou. 
Miss H.C. Foxcroft’s two large and painstaking volumes give us the first really 
complete record of Halifax's career.” 





LECTURES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By 


. Paut Ricurer, Ph.D. With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the Text. 
‘ost 4to. 9s. 


MEMORIES OF AN OLD COLLECTOR. By Count 


Micwaet Tyszkiewicz. Translated from the French by Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 


With 9 Plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. By the Rev. W. J. 


Knox Littte, M.A., Canon of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST: a Biblical 


Study. By the Rev. J. Foster Levine, Curate of St. Paul's, Maidstone. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION OF BONDS INTO THREE 
PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 





The Government of the Province of Quebec offer to holders of BONDS OF THE 
FIVE PER CENT. LOANS OF 1874, 1076, 187% and 1883, FOUR-AND-A-HALF 


PER CENT. LOAN OF 188 AND PER CENT. LOANS OF 1888 
AND 1804, the Kee of converting their Bonds into THREE PER CENT. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DUE 1st APRIL, 1937, on terms which may be ascertained 
from the Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., the Agents for the 
Conversion. This offer is subject to withdrawal at any time without notice. 

London, 1st November, 1898. 
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“ Girls’ Physical Training; being a Series of Healthy and 
Artistic Movements to Music,” by Adice R. James, seems to be the 
feminine equivalent of the well-known volume by Sandow. The 
illustrations are frequent and clear. (Macmillan. Pp. 100.) 

We have also received “Cassell’s Miniature Cyclopzdia.” 
(Pp. 764.) “Cairo, Egypt, and Life in the Land of the Pharaohs, 
a Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Cairo and the Nile,” by Had/i/ 
Jj. Kemeid. (Simpkin. Pp. 114. 1s.) “The Scottish Contribu- 
tion to Moral Philosophy,” being Professor James Seth of Edin- 
burgh University’s inaugural lecture. (Blackwood. Pp. 43. 6d.) 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


THE gowns worn by the Lady Mayoress and her maids of honour 
at the banquet on Wednesday were exceptionally lovely. As Sir 
John Moore is a widower, the position of Lady 
Mayoress is filled by his daughter. The ground- 
work of her gown is white satin. The over- 
skirt is in the form of a ¢ad/ier of finest white 
fish-net, which, though long in front, graduates up to the waist 
behind ; from this depends the rest of the over-skirt, which is of 
mousseline de soie, embroidered in narrow cream guipure lace 
slightly spangled. The design is in the form of bows, and the 
trailing pattern is followed, as it were, by narrow gathered ribbon 
and tiny ruchings of the mousseline. The scheme of embroidery 
is almost beyond description. Round the hem of the skirt, which 
is trained, there is a thicker ruche of mousseline de soie. The 
bodice, which laces down the back, is pointed back and front, and 
is covered with the same embroidery as that used on the skirt. It is 
sleeveless, and has two bows of yellow mirror velvet which rest 
on the upper part of the arm. The velvet is also used round the 
décolletage under a border of the embroidered mousseline de soie, 
which forms a series of scallops. A spray of white feathers adorns 
the corsage on the left side. The train is of yellow satin, lined 
with white, and brocaded with large white tiger lilies. It is edged 
with a thick ruche of yellow and white mousseline de soic. The 
cape ordered to be worn with this gown is white moiré lined with 
chiné silk. Cut away in front, it graduates to a point at the back, 
and has a double frill of delicate cream lace which extends all round. 
On the shoulders folds of the cream lace form an encolure, which 
terminates in the front in a regular cascade of chiffon and lace. 
The collar is very high, and is composed of drawn and gathered 
white chiffon. The masses of lace and chiffon fall far below the 
cape in fichu-like points. The Lady Mayoress carried a bouquet 
of yellow orchids. 
The dresses worn by her maids of honour are of course all 
made in a similar manner. They are exceedingly simple, having 
g quite plain skirts of white satin, with three rows 
- sd Maids of chiffon ruching. These ruches, though close 
Soe together in front, reach to the middle of the 
skirt at the back. The bodices are of white spangled net very 
simply made. White satin ribbon starts from the right shoulder, 
and passing through a silver and paste buckle encircles the waist 
and terminates in a bow at the back. From this a sash of 
spangled net leaving two or three rows of ruched chiffon falls to 
the hem of the gown. A frill of white lace outlines the décolletage, 
and on the left side is a spray of white roses, The firm of Russell 
& Allen in Bond Street is responsible for these gowns. 
As a rule, the English jeweller displays a remarkable lack of 
artistic feeling and originality in his work. Generally speaking, 
there is a solidity about it that is not at all 
Bahay al attractive, in spite of its thoroughness. In the 
& face of this it is surprising to see some of the 
most beautiful designs in modern jewellery carried out in imitation 
diamonds and other gems. Perhaps the fact that the stones are 
imitation makes it necessary that the workman should centre 
double the ordinary attention and care on the perfect beauty and 
finish of the setting, though the stones are often not distinguish- 


The Lady 
Mayoress 
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able, except by the expert, from the real thing. Corsage orna. 
ments, which have been revived of late, are to be had in various 
lovely designs. One shown by the Parisian Diamond Company 
in Bond Street, is of the ever-popular “ Louis Seize” pattern, the 
diamond trellis-work so typical of that period proving most effec. 
tive. Another stomacher represents in diamonds a large knot of 
ribbon tying a spray of flowers, the two streamers of the ribbon 
being caught up by a diamond dagger, with two pearls at the end, 

A necklace of a quite novel pattern was formed of vandykes of 
diamonds with three diamond drops between each point. It had 
in front a large pearl pendant. The comb, specially designed for 
the present fashion of wearing the hair on the nape of the neck, is 
flexibly set on light tortoiseshell, so that it can be moved to any 
angle. For those who still follow France in their coiffure there is 
the high Spanish comb in all its jewelled glory. The ever-popular 
side comb, which every woman now finds indispensable, is also to 
be found here, the border beautified beyond words. One of the 
newer kind of comb was in a floral design, in diamonds ; each 
stone was set with an opening at the back, in precisely the same 
way as real diamonds. A bracelet was made of a series of small 
perfectly square diamond buckles, linked together by diamond 
bands, It was ravishingly becoming to the wrist. 

Fashion has decreed that we all wear earrings, so for those 
faithful to her commands, and who at the same time are loth to 

spend large sums on ornaments which mai 
The pn the soon disappear from the horizon of “la mode, 

a pair of pearl-drops set in gold will gratify our 
newest want. Some are made to fasten by means of a screw, so 
that the necessity for piercing the ears is avoided. They are most 
comfortable to wear. The Orient pearl is so exactly like the real 
gem that it is said experts cannot distinguish the difference with- 
out testing them. Some of the pearl collars (to be so much worn 
this season) have as many as seven or eight rows of pearls, divided 
at intervals by clasps of diamonds ; these in their turn we see en- 
crusted with emeralds and turquoises. The very deep collars are 
exceedingly becoming to most women, and though they entirely 
hide the throat, lend a graceful charm to the appearance. The 
sight of a diamond-embroidered glove would induce most women 
to long for a return of the days when this article of our attire was 
in its infancy. Marguerite of Navarre in her famous “ Hepta- 
meron” describes, as worn by a gallant at her Court, “a small 
glove such as women use, fastened with hooks of gold, the seams 
being adorned with a great quantity of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and pearls.” 

Until recently there has been a really unreasonable prejudice 
against imitation jewellery. Even to-day, when many women get 
their own real jewels imitated, and, except on very special occasions, 
never wear the genuine ones, some people prefer to go unadorned 
rather than.wear theimitation. But even these people can have no 
objection to the lovely buttons, aigrettes, and buckles we see to-day 
in imitation stones. Some of these, made in the form of slides 
through which ribbon or chiffon may be passed, beggar description 
in beauty. They are used, too, for waist-buckles ; and one cannot 
conceive a lovelier present for a woman, and one, too, fit for the 
most fastidious of her sex. 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





| AGUARE TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 
Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
Native Professors only. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 








On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 1: PALL MALL, S.W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST, 


GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH 


ART. By Water ArmsrronG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With Sixty-two Photogravures and Ten Lithographs in Colour. One Vol., 
imperial 4'0., £5 5s. net. *,* Also Fifty Copies with Duplicates of the Photo- 
gravures on India Paper in Portfolio, £10 ros. net, which are all sold. 
THE TIMES.—“No more beautiful book has ever been issued from the 
lish press than Mr. Walter Armstrong's folio volume of Gainsborough. The illustra- 
fions of the book, both as to portraiture and as to landscape, are extremely fine, and 
cover Gainsborough’s whole wide range.” 





Entire First Edition out of print. Second Edition in preparation. 


LONDON TYPES. By Witu1aM Nicuotson. Quatorzains 
by W. E. Hentey. The Popular Edition, price 5s. The Library Edition 
(limited to 275 copies for sale in Great Britain) on Japanese vellum, price 12s. 6d. 
net. Also Forty sets (for. Great Britain and the United States) in portfolio, 
printed direct from the Original Woodblocks, Hand-coloured, and signed by the 
Artist. Price £21 net. 

AN ALPHABET, By Wittiam Nicuor- | AN  ALMANACK OF TWELVE 
son. Areprint of the Popular Edition SPORTS. By Wittiam NiIcHoLson, 
on stout cartridge paper, 5s. as. 6d. A_ reissue. With a New 
Also a few sets printed from the Ori- | Calendar for 1899. 

ginal Woodblocks, Hand-coloured, and Also a few sets printed from the Ori- 

= by the Artist. In Vellum Port- ginal Woodblocks, Hand-coloured, and 

fa, 


Price £12 12s. net. signed by the Artist. In Vellum Port- 

| folio, Price £21 aet. 
FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine 
Taste from 1797 to 1897. By Octave Uzannr. Translated by Lady Mary 
Loyp. With 100 Hand-coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Francois 


Courbon. 1 vol. imperial Svo. 3s. 


PUNCH.—“‘ As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatist, 
for stage-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most valuable authority on 
feminine costumes in France. The colouring of the pictures is excellent.” 


N.B.—This book can also be obtained, on the payment of instalments, at all Book- 
sellers’. 


Illustrated Prospectuses of these magnificent Art Books forwarded on application. 


Entire First Edition out of print. Second ediiion now ready. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: An Account of a Journey 


in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate 
Release. By A. Henry SaAvaGE Lanpor. Profuscly Illustrated. 2 vols. 32s. net. 


THE TIMES.—“ He tells a plain and manly tale without affectation or bravado. 
A book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement.” 


MR. FROUDE AND THOMAS CARLYLE. By Davin 


Witson. In one vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





THE BEST NOVELS TO READ. 


One vol. 6s. each. 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harotp Freperic. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr, Harold Frederic has here achieved a triumph of 
characterisation rare indeed in fiction—even in such fiction as is given us by our 
greatest.” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. By Epwin Puen. 
With ro Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, 
and a Cover Design by W. Nicholson. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney writes in DAJL VY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Pugh studies the 
East-End and low life with a singularly vivid power and picturesque style of 
Presentation, which makes him one of the masters of this style of craft. If the book were 
remarkable for nothing else, the pictures which illustrate it wou!d make it noticeable.” 


THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris. 


GRAPHIC.—‘It should achieve an especially high degree of general favour.” 


THE TWO MAGICS, By Henry James. 


DAILY NEWS.— The first story shows Mr. James's subtlest characteristics, his 
Supreme delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. The second 
Story is a delightful comedietta, abounding in dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra VIvaRIA. 


THE TIMES.— A powerful tale of saintly aspirations in a passionate temperament. 
ere are stirring scenes and eloquent passages.” 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. By E ten 


Grascow. 
. THE MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ It is a human document of enthralling 


interest. Not since the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff was published has the world been 
Siven the heart of a woman to read on an open page as in this volume.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwe.t Gray. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ There is a strong and pervading charm in this 
new novel by Maxwell Gray. Amid the cruel transcripts which show us a degenerate 
lumanity at its hardest and ugliest, it isa relief to turn, when one finds it, to a picture 
Such as this,” 
An Illustrated Autumn Announcement List will be forwarded post Sree 
on application, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. A Study 


of the Evidence bearing on his Death and Miracles. By the Rev. Epwin A, 
AssoTT, D.D. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, containing Intaglio Plate Frontis- 
piece. Price 24s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 


RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. By Joun Knox. 
Transcribed into Modern Spelling by Cuartes J. Gururie, M.A.,Q.C. With 
43 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


PAUL THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY, AND 


THE TEACHER. By Dr. Oretto Cone. Post 8vo. cloth, price ros. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY RUSSELL AND LADY 


HERBERT, 1623—1723. Compiled from Original Family Documents by 
Lady Stepney. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. By C. J. 


Curtirre Hyng. With a Map showing route and containing 16 Page IIlustra- 
tions, also several small Pen-and-Ink Sketches by Cecil Hayter, who accom- 
panied the Author on his journey. Post 8vo. cloth, price 1os. 6d. 


PRISONER OF FRANCE: being the 


Reminiscences of the late Captain Charles Boothby, R.E. Containing Frontis- 
piece Portrait of the Author, and several Illustrations in the Text from Pen-and- 
Ink Sketches in the Author’s Journals. Square crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE MINISTER'S CONVERSION. By I. 


Hooper, Author of ‘‘ His Grace o’ the Gunne.” Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE. By C. Lewis 


Hinp. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 





























A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TFB L TD wD. 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcaie, Manchester, 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London 
POEMS. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


FIRST COLLECTED EDITION. 





Comprising the Matter of his Previous Volumes, “A Book of 
Verses” and “ London Voluntaries,” with Omissions, Additions, 
and Changes. . 


Second Issue. Small demy 8vo. printed at the Constable Press 
on Special Paper, with Photogravure of the Author’s Bust by 
Rodin, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


“« He has the present satisfaction of knowing that all whose opinion is 
of any moment have come to recognise the value of the gems he has cast 
into the treasure-house of English poetry......... No man of our time has 
addressed himself with more fastidious exclusiveness to the aristocratic 
judgment.” —Saturday Review. 


‘© No poet has ever so magnificently and so truthfully transferred to 
his pages the strength and the sombre splendour of London and all the 
glories of her river......... Verse which is scholarly in the best sense, which 
is eloquent, which is full of passion and inspiration.” —.Sfectator. 


‘<Tt is timely to consider what his verse is worth to us. Time will 
rank it in the great lists, or blot it. Time cannot rank it for us; our 
gratitude is overdue for the kindling of his robust, romantic, most friendly 
muse.” — Bookman. 


‘One finds, on looking through the various sections of this book, not 
merely fine artistry, but a living character—a strong nature at harmony 
with itself. The outlook of his spirit remains ever fearless, ever heroic.” 
—Critic. 


“* Years of dogged and unfaltering struggle—’mid illness, neglect, and 
bereavement—have brought William Ernest Henley late in life his meed 
of fame and distinction. This most luminous and incisive of contemporary 
critics, this most plangent and representative of modern poets, is scarcely 
less a living classic than Algernon Swinburne or George Meredith.” —Zcho. 


** The book, small as it is, is large enough to give its author a high 
place among the poets of the world. From beginning to end there is no 
line too much.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘©A great deal of Mr. Henley’s late work is of the best which 
time has given us. It is the voice of a great primitive personality. It 
seems sometimes the voice of a great savage; but the savage of Mr. 
Henley’s song is a strenuous, natural man, vehement in his fervour, fear- 
lessly matched against Nature, but catching many wizard emotions and 
fancies from his contact with her winds and tides.” —Suz. 


The First Large Issue of Mr. Henley’s “ Poems” 
went out of print in a fortnight. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


VIEWS AND 
REVIEWS. 


Essays in Appreciation: Literature. 


Second Edition. Printed at the Constable Press. 
top gilt, 5s. net. 


12mo. cloth, 


| 
| 


| The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the S 








es 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE-& SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 
* THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES; 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
* P AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL'S (City), 
t Ss by all the above routes 





at the landing places, 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New-S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’ ‘*Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,” 

i nya TS i Ph cong “Dover,” **Calais,’’ and ‘Lord 
arden.”’ ost of these Vesse’ ve ¢ man ssages within the hour between 

DOVER and CALAIS. aetna... 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris, 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night | Saew i, New 
TuHRouGH Service (on Week-days)—-NorTH OF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M, 
Ch. Nigssen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerie.p, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Dz Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly. 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent. 


Address 





week, until countermanded. 
Your name 


Address 








Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remiticd; you will simply poy 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 
Ir ordering THz OvuTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THB 
OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form:— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 


To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
months. 


Please send me THE OuTLOOK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for _ 
LEAR I LAF ok eee ORD eae RSNA RR! Aa 


Terms, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 38. 94 
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MNK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
{1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E, §. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
(mada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


ad issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
‘ CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


% » “Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward“Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexandef, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon, Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 





G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Snoogpensend under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877, 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
158. each, reensty £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 

ead Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BRaANncCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
ee Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East H 
Beira, gery Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, = A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P,; Owen R. Dunell, 43 A, A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Further Liability of Proprietors 


Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 


Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 


MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 


Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 p.m. 





FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS 


= £6— 


NATIVES 





30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO... .. i i 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mai 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS 


1 Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


1st Class 


£18 8 ill 


end Class 


£12 5 ll 


3rd Class 
£5 13 5 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. 


SWITHIN’S LANE, 


LONDON, 


E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY AssociATioN, 


LIMITED, 


School Stationers, Publishers, and School Furniture 
Makers, 
MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY 


EVERY SCHOOL REQUISITE. 
SCHOOL FURN ITU RE The following CATALOGUES are published by the Association 


any of which will be sent post free on application :— 











Supplied by the Association is of the Highest Quality and Finish, and 
is MADE ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND, 2 the Steam Factory, | Catalogue of Stationery and Published Books. 


Stevenage, Herts. Catalogue of School and Church Furniture. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST PUBLISHED. 
A great variety of Designs in SCHOOL DESKS, TABLES, Catalogue of Reward and Prize Books. 


SCHOOL CUPBOARDS, and NEW EDITION FOR 1898-9 NOW READY. 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS, Catalogue of Kindergarten and Needlework Materials, 
May be inspected at the Catalogue of Holborn Series of Publications. 
Extensive Show Rooms, 42 HOLBORN VIADUCT. | Catalogue of Apparatus, &c., for Technical Schools, 














Samples of School Stationery, Specimens of Books, and Estimates gratis. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, *? “SonSon™"” 


Natal Government Railways. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 277 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 

DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 
First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Hlectric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 
























By Mail Steamers and Rail.. .. First Class, £52 5 0 Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, “ 2 6 
., Intermediate Steamers and Rail nn a ss 49 2 ° Ps = ea ” 126 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and ose = - Rail, 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail es » 40 14 0 * Second cus . 



























» J.T. Bennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Bail ,, me 40 14 0 
Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic hears 
ALVANISE! 
Normat Crass, INTERMEDIATE CLass. (Wot ber tae ¢ bend, Cases or 
Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs. Per 100 ibs. am << ‘om 
Durban to J Johannesburg... ss ae eee 7S. BU. we |S. OG. 4S. Md k. 
an ree eee ee ree | en 8s. 9d. 
Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
Tue AGENT GENERAL FoR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. I. 2 H. on aaa Place. 
CasTLE Matt Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. }. 2 on rN 6 Sh; dwick Place 
Union STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within, aaa andwic , 
BULLARD, Kinc & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 
Joun T. Renniz, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DonaLp CurrigE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C, CayzeR IrvinE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C, F, W. Attan & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAWSON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General —— 
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